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^ Introduction 



'From time to time one encounters both in the professional and 
in the popular iit,erature alarming reports abou;^ "the literacy of • the 
American youth. Rudolf Flesch .(1955) achieved instant fame with his 
"Why Jobnriy Can't ReadI' and most recently, Vance Packard (I97U) has 
^ informed millions of readers of his interpretation of the sorry state 
-^of affairs in regard to th:%'nation' s literacy skills. ' 

How factual, however, are claims that a ^reat many of . our youth 
do jiot possess adequate literacy skills and, moreover, that the situ- 
atlon is worsening? What kind of data supports these and similar 
assertions and where are these data to be located? 

rt is a well known fact that ^reports of negative and 'alarminc * 
phetiomena, virtually assure social scientists of reaching a vide and 
receptive audience* The Coleman report (I966) and the work of Jencks , 
et. al., .(1972) are but two illustrations of .th^s phenomenon. Various 
speeches and pronouncements by former U.S. Commissioner o^* Kducatioft 
. James Allen (I969) in which he oited "fdcts" about wide spread illiteracy 
in this country is another. SeWorf.has the word of a Commissioner of Edu 
cation/ reached so many ea,rs ^and seldom have they been repeatedjso widely. 
In point 'Of fact there is little evidence that Allen's statement^ were 
based on any substantial evidence. ^ 

-To demand factual justification for claims of wide spread and 
deteriorating illlter^tcy ' is far from a trivial plea. Mastery of reading 
skills is considered to be among the^primarygoals of schooling by a^ 
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variety of reference groups: public school people, e^tudents, parents 
and the general ' public '(Sh ami and Hersb^ovitz, 197^). Any claims of 
-widespread failure Po achieve such mastery quickly threatens to**be 
translated into criticisms of the inadequacy of reading instruction in 
school^, Subj^equen^ly, the danger exists that widely publici^sed re- . 
ports about the lack of reading^ skills of American youth will di:^ectly 
influence important policy decisions at the loqal, state, and natipnal 

levels, /it is precisely "because of the sensitivity of .mos't parents"^ 

* * ' . - *^ . 
and public' officials fn regard to "readifig" that one must^ demand factual 

> r : , • ^ ^ <\ 

substantiation for any statement, positive or., negative, about the leyel 
of readings competency of oip: youth, ^ , . - ^ 

Two different statements, thus* far' li^t^fferentiated, are typically 
made : » " ^ \ ■ * ' 

a) various groups (school children, high school gradualres,* ^ 
adults,* etc. ) do not .have'. adequate reading skills; they ai^ not, in 
fact, functionally literate; * . . 

b) ovet the years, the level of reading competency of children 
and adults has declined. A collorary to this charge, is as often stated 
as not: schools do an increeisiijgly poor Job of t^eaching children 

/to read. ' ^ * ,^ 

. Pnly very recently has explicit attention been paid to the first 

assertion. To substantiate it factually, not only extensive perfortnahce 

, / > ^ . ' . . 

data &re required, but also ax) adequate analysis of, what constitutes 
"sufficient" or "functioned/ literacy, and some sort of , consensus /in 
regard to its definition/is i)resupposed. 'Louis Harris and Associates 
(1970) conducted a study which appetrentXy established to the satisfaction 



of *many' legislators that indeed the level' of literacy of Americans 
was undesirably low. I rofe.ssional educators and experts in educational 
.measurement, hfowe^yer, ttfnd to be ^largely unimpressed by the, data ob- 
tained i'n this research.- More important ar^.the^ efforts of the0. 



National Assessment of i:duca't>ioaal Progress (-IJAEP) to^co^^^ and re- 
port information about how well' childnen of various ^ges reac^, lliougli , 
the exercised used by NAEP represent somewh&t of a conseusus defin^ion 
of what ought to be measured in heading, the interpretalSionS of the 
results of the first t§stinf. cycle ds sufficiently troublesome * that 



nt> crear cut anawer^us to whether or not children are r^adir^Cj adequately 
can be, based on the iliyiP •data, . , . • it ' ' * 

As state4s hGVever,.the issue of ^ adequacy of readinf: skills in 
term^ of Id^fe-relatyed performance has only rpcehtly b*een given adequate ' 

attention/- Little historical perspective is avaiipbie. '1 

' ' • ^ ' . • ' ' ■ ^ 

Tlie present report, therefore, will address " itself explicitly to ' 

'the second "Question, To reiterate briefly: 'Has the level* of reading 
competency declined over the years? IIo}4 specifically, this study vas'^ ' 
an attetfipt to determine whether a data Hase is even available to answer 
this question. V/here are the -data and does the. available facti^al infor- 

^mation allow an ' answer to the question p93ed? ' « 

. • " ■ ■ . A ■ . 

Qv^rview«of the Study - ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

^ ■ • In this section a general description (;>f data sources is .pro- * 
vided'. Mo^e specific procedural detail's are included iti chapters II, 
IlPand IV^bf this 'report which describe^ the various aspects of t,he study* 
Initially, the following potenti&l ^ources of -inl^erpretable 

' .- . ' ^ ' . 't. ' . 

data relevant terthe major question wore .identi fie d: ■' 
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a) Extant research literature in.wyiich studied- on ^chaiif.es 

in reading performance were reported. 

- . * * 

■ b) Publi^^hers* ^gcords on changes in noras on reading 
achievement tests', 
c) Readability, levels of children's books, ' ♦ 
% df) Records of t'le Amed Forces, 



'e) Records of\readin^ achievement d^ta in, public school systems. 

f) Records of statewide reading achievement data. / 

Cj Census information. . . - . 

A preliminary ajialysis of the' availability and utility of these 
sources, liowever, resulted in the eliniination of the following possibilities: 
re-norming data, readability arid Amed Forces achievement "data. 

Tliere are very few test -publishers who-publish original and 
revised norms. I^blishers, who do have re-norming information availa^e 
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generally raa^Itain quite^ confidential data files". Even in cases where 
information ,oa re-norming is available, the comparability of the norming 
groups employed was ao disvparate that the possibility of valid conclusions 
regarding changes in performance over time seemed remote. After a search 
of technical manuals accompanying major reading achievement tests and 
exploratory contacts with maJo-F test publietcrs, test re-norming data , 
were abandoned as a source of information foAthe present study. 



/ / 



Curiously enough, on equally uninformajfive potential information 



source was the Department of Defense. Sornevthbt naively perhaps, it vSfi , 

* ^ expected that Department of Defense records Vohld provide data regairciLng ^ 

' / ^ 

changes in*^he reading performance ,of Army inductees through the Arr^/s • / 

draft classification tests, A search of Government Documents did no^ '\tl. 

til ' 
\ f \ j 

4 t 
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turn lyj^biy such*x*scoy4s;- Pi£^.i'Co;i^«trr^.JtritKWarious-p^ -.1 



at tlie^ ^JeEjarfc^ent pi^^f^ns'e verc^^'So ^Qf-rio'-h^lp in locating useable 




4ni mori^y would result irj amearthi^ng'sume rel^^^^" Jcp^t'jnea:£;;^2£^ ; 

data',- i^: was. decided t>^t potential benefit ^o^y^jl^ye^^ ^"'^ 

t>l{is specil^c soiarce'^(^^ ''information would most likely ^b*- tao -snSi-^to^ ^ ' 

^wferrant the effort. . I;|:*>:g& concluded that if ^harO: datcr^WtuLi-ndt |>e^*> ' 

* . / ^ * • ^ ' V. - ■ ' < ^. . . ' • 

secured after a rather rif;or.oiife attenpt, nost likely suc^ d,»r0^ora^ - 

vpuld also not be r^enerallV Available to cc?nmentators on^the "'decline 

' ' of literacy" issue, . ' ■ ^ . - • - 

. ■ ^ ' - X • ^ ■' \ ■ ■ - 

Only during: t^^e preliminary plans of thts" study was infgirmation 
on readability of texts and children's book^ considered as -a potential 
*' * input' t'o^o^r* data ^b as e . In the orif;inal proposal to Educational Testing . 

, Service ( I [arch .^rf 1972) it was stated-: ' - , ^ 

_^ ■■ II ' ' ' * ' ' 

■ No nreat returns can be expected here, but some ' studies use i 

. subjects to calibrate the, difficulty of texts, /Aus-, the lit- ^ 

erature may offer some general information related to shifts ' 

in readers'' performance/' ^ • 



y, , . ^ ^^**>.* 

•J' ♦ . ■ . . .. * -V ^. ■ 

i ■-• . • - ■ - : ' \ \^ ■ %/ / 

' ■ . \ , ... -Ov ■ '.R - 

, IJohn Ijrademas, U.S. House of I'epresenta-Sives, Republican of JBodi ana, 

noinber of the Education and Labor Comittee and C>v^rman Seleb^ Sub- 
' committee on Education. . . ^. - v. 
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, \ 'l^ifar^iafiiteijCr'tlie i&j?' expict^ioriS;;:, regarding- t of this 

. ^ * so\xi:ce^vtffi^4u^tiXied. , exploratory, analysis of . rgl'€>vant literature 

/ ^* f* , , Jfld^^jdoV^r^z^t^'iftiB^^ could \>e.us/$'d i-n establishing 

* -'s^'t*^*' - 1 P^5i\ti^<?^crj j!^Ca''^iV^ changes in reading* performance over time, No 

. ^ jt^^tK'^r^'attentit^^^ ve^s'paid €0^ this' potential,; ddt>a source. • - - 

* * ' ^ 0^ . ' * r ' / ' ' / 

Finai'ly^ as ahtici]pated:, c^sus repp^rts^, too^ proved to be a / ' 
/^ii^id- alley The definitiorrs of litei:a^' employed in these rpj)6rts . i , 
fii^too «gi:ass to*^^low any valid infer§nC:es ^<^bout whether or/fl<jt the-' ■/ 
^^^reading abi^it^ of Americans is deli elri orating^ and about the scope ancfC . . 
_ - nature of any ^^f^cts, Qp or dom. For example, according to aJHJESCQJ.'' ' 



*reij^^l972) lite\at:y in tTie United States is detennined byVV- .\in .tfie-" 
.ted States anyonfe WVihf attended schopl'/for si?c. years' is automatically, 
rnted as a, litfra.tie%.'; *(p^*25) liiaitations oC.such a, deflirl^forT — — 



counted 
are obvious^•*I^*; 'I - \ \^ 



.^I!&us, -the "datja; base~.Veported in tlie remainder of -t-hj 
sist'^ of^'t^iriee cdmpon^nt^^. * . ' * - — . ^ 



-t-his^vQlume 

consist 5 of" t^ii^e cdzapor 

^In Chapter IX, tpe outcome of an exter^^iye s^areh^bf the edu- 
cational literfit.ure , mainly through the mediximjof the ERIC/CRIER files 
will <be despjrib'e^i and discussed. In ^addition to the ^ERIC- files such. . 

sources as . Research in Education , the "Annual Summaries of Reading 

' ' . ; ' . • ' ^ * ' • 

Reseo-rch" piibjish(^d in the Beading. Research Quarterly ^d individuals 

lfibliograp*hie^ of relevant reports located through the first three 

sources irientidned, ,vere searched'. Details of this part "of ''the siudy^-are- - 

/ '■ • ■ 1 

:.provided ih p|iapter. II . -^-r' _ 

. ; ' • • * . < ' ' • 

' "i ■« V ' 

- . ••'.■.>-- ;r-»- -.1 ■ ' ' • .■■ 
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!nie second phase of '.the study involved a survey, of 100 school . 
systems across the cotiatry. Thi^ phase is reported in Chapter III. 
!rhe intent was to first estatilish vfiether or ;iot each system contacted 

^levw^b data files on reading achievement ,over some period of 
time; axi4' secondly, whether the most pertinent data vaa accessibly, via 
. puallBheicL reports . Initially,*, it was assumed that visits to «elejcted 
slte« n\ight prove "beneficial in terms of obtaining the data needed. 
It seems, hove ver.^ ^ t hat if school systemrhaVe gone\throu€^ the trouble 
of organizing their achifeveanent data .by uhits larger than the iriSi^idbixa^ 
classrooms or sch&ols, they generally dan make available summary state- 
ments in some published form. Where. such reports ,€ire absent, the"* data 
typically has not been summarized. We felt that in these instances it 
would be extremely^ inefficient and unwise to attempt to produce data 
^ simmiaries ourselves, particularly since a natural and Justifiable 
V reticence exists on the part of school, officials to provide access to 
;> individual's data files. y 

t lof this analysis the primeury goal was the collection of data 

^' \ / '\ ' \ ' ' • 

'reMirding\the changes in "reading scores over a number of years as re- 

. ' .nported .by tlw few school systems that were in a position to make such 

Ji^fom^ion av^d^lable. However, in addition, the secondary information 

in regk?^xto the incidence, scope and nature of achievement testing 

programs\iir qpr school systems is of some interest. The reader should 

'''^^tv be able, to \obtlain a gqi)^^ *feel* for how arbitrarily the monitoring of 

educatibnal 4^^i^ty (as.i^h this case expressed in changes in a reading 



\, achievement scpqhe^) seems '^'^take place • 



Chapter IV reports^ Information similar to that obtained fz*om 
school systeias; bovever, in this chapter the data is gathered from 
states rather than local school system. All fifty states were con«- 
tacted, thou^ acttxal data is reported for only relatively few of them. 

The eaurlier comment about the apparently incidental execution of 
the moidtoring of reaklng achievement seems to apply in equal force, or 
perhaps even more so, to the states. Up to a few years ago few states 
kept state wide reading achievement records, and even fewer did so' with 
any consistency in terms of grades tested and tests used. t 

In the case of both the cities and the states, the challenge 
of setting the questionnaires returned and the data reports submitted 
^seemed relatively minor to the problem of interpreting the. data once 
ft was received. However^ the collection ofv the data posed more 
difficulties than the interpretation. 

" " Ttat is not to say that the problems of interpretation were 
minor by any means . The major interpretation problems yere the obvious 
difficulties arising both from^ the longitudinal nature of the data 
and from the fact that the data had \isually been collected in an \m- 
systematic nature and was usually compiled for other than studying 
longitudinal trends in reading achievement. More often than not^ t&e ^ 
problems arising from these factors cannot be "solved" i^ any saltis^factory 
mamier. Itie^ best one can do in the face of weak d^ta is to draw weak ^ 
• inferences* y 

*/ At the conclusion of this Introduction the basic assuBiption 
which motivated this study sh6uld be re-emphasized. Many claiOA about 
chcmges in the reading competency of American youth are being made. 



Thia study attenpted to determine if there existed an adequate data 
base to make such statements. 

This report has two major goals: 

a) to make available a much wider data base than typically^" 
underlies commentaiy on shifts in .literacy levels and 

b) to provide an indication of the scope of the available 
information • 
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' Chapter; I 
Review of lieseWch 



The literatiire search for this project was conducted in 
foiir phases. The first phase utilized the information retrieval 

r ' 

system of the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

/ 

system. The ERIC system in/cludes published research 'literature 

/ 

in reading, USOE-sponsore(^' reaearch in reading, recent doctoral 
dissertations in reading,/ and International Reading "Association 

j 

conference proceedings. , 

The first and second basic references used were those 
including piiblished r^earch in reading from 1950 to, I963 (1,913 
citations)' and more .recent research from 196k to I966 (8U9 cita- 



tions). The third basic reference included USOE-sponsored research 
from 1956 to 1965. Th)^fourtij 'basic reference "included doctoral 
dissertations in reading, since I96O. The fifth and sixth basic 
references were those of the IRA (International Reading Associa- 
tion) conference proceedings since I96O which ^over areas of read- 

\ * 
ing research in elementary and secondary reading. 

A computer search of tne general subject area of reading 
achievement was then ^nducted^A The ERIC computer search included 

the following ERIC descriptors : \ 

\\ 

1. reading aMlity 

2. good readers 

3. poor readerB 
h. early readeit 
5. reading skills 

— 6. reading progress 

T* reading gains^ 
I 
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8. ,as a correlate * 

S. as a criterion measure ^ 

10. as ^a predictor 

1 1 . predictors of 

12. factors in 

^3• as a means of grouping 

^k• effect on IQ 

15* characteristics of different groups 

^ 16. reading level 

17. reading potential 

18. evaluation 

19. reading tests / 
26* standardized tests 

21. grading ^^ 

22. ' inforjnal inventories \ 

23. .cloze procedures ^ '\ 



The computer research produced a bibliography of 1^6 pages that 
included nearly 1^00 entries. Ihese entries, spanned, the years 
from 19U8 to 1966. 

^ In the second phase of the literature search all the 

volumes of Research in Education since 1950 were "hand--searched." 
Research in Education is prepared monthly by the Educational Re- 
sources Information Center (ERICT^ make" possible the early- 
identification of relevant educational reports. Research in- Edu- 
cation is one aspect of th^ERIC network which, was designed to 
acquire, select, abstract, index, store, retrieve^ and disseminate 
the most significant and timely educational research. No studies 
relevant to the present topic were identified by searching the 
Volumes of Research in Education . ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

The third pliase was a hand-search* of the annual summaries 
of reading research published in the Reading Research Quarterly . 
The Reading Research Quarterly annual summaries review reading- 



related*research from areas such ^as education, psyqhology, sociology, 
library science, 'coiranuni cation, medicine, and business. ThjB sum- 

4 

maries provide an ovierview of what the study was about and how It . a 

was conducted* Qtie relevant study was identified by 'this {)rocess. 

Ihe final phase of the literature search involved a* re- 
view and analysis of the bibliographies of all the studies ideri- 
tified in the first three phases of the search. Approximately ^- ^••-^^ 

1 500-1 600 studies were identified iCrom .these , phases of the search. 

Criteria for Selection , Once the literature search had 

been completed, the process of identifying relevant studies was 

begUH;, To be considered relevant for further analysis a study 

had only to satisfy two criteria: first, it had to describe the 

measurement of readirig at;hievement at tWo points in time; and 

second, it had to clearly describe the measure of reading achieve- 

ment used. Only one study that satisfied both these criteria was 

hot included in the final report because of its grossly inadequate ^^^^ 

measure of reading achievement. Various summaries of related 

research were also inducted. Many reports were found that merely—-^ 

discussed the improvement t^f education and educational achieve- ' 

ment and were ruled out because no data of any kind was provided 

to support the assertions made ^n the reports, Hiere were ap- ^ 

prpximately fifty studies that were selected for further analysis, 

Hiis section of the report is a review of the studies * 

« 

•selected for final analysis and hsS been divided into five sub- 
• * / " ■ 

sections: "Early Studies oh Trends in General Achievementj" 
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•^studies on Trends in General Shading Archie vement 3" "Sum^ries of 
ReseSjch -on 'Trends in Reading Achievement 3 "Discussion of Problems 
and Variables Related to Studies of ' Achievement ^'Summary and 
Concluding Statements.^' Tables that conta^^n data from, individual 
studies are ihcluded. 

The first sub-section includes early studies in general 
achievement. » These studies produce no achievement data , exclusively 
;'^4*or reading ability,- but do provide data 'for general academi^c 
achievement from which we may infer reading achievement. The 
second sub-section describes tho^e studies that address themselves 
s^pecificaily to reading achievement.- The third section includes 
summaries of . studies on reading growth. In this section, the 
interpretation and opinions of the authors of the reviews weigh 
heavily. Sections- IV and V summarize the data and draw conclusions 
from all bf the studies in the first three sections. 

I. Early Studies on. Trends in General Achievement 18U5-19U7 

' ' ' ^ ' 

\ The following are descriptions of six. early studies in- 

which achievement in academic content areas was studied at two 
points in time. From these studies we can only" tentatively infer 
a gain or l6ss in reading achievement. If students , in -later 
groups perform better on tests in history, g^^^aph^T''*^^^^^ 

for example, we can only assume that they ire reading better.- 

1" ♦ • 

Six such studies are listed i*n Tables 1 and .2 ^ , and report test 
results over a span of one hundred and two years. 
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Caldwell and Courtis (192U) repbrtMnedian test results 
in seven- academic content ^eas for the years ^&kS &nd 1919* 
Selection' procedures were 'sontewhat novel for this study in that 
'th4 best 53*0 eil^hth graders in Boston in l81i?.were chosen from a 
total of .12^1 students, to ,be, tested for possible liigH school ad- 
mission. The rationale behind choosing 12,000 eighth graders from 
"all parts the United States" for the 1919 comparative groUp 
is somewhat fuz^y. No standardized tests were utilized in this 
study; tests constructed b^^the Boston Survey Committee were used. 
Interestingly, in this early study, the same test was 'net admin- 
istered to both groups. IThirty selected "questions from^ the original 

exam that were considered Valid for the 1919 group were used. 
Caldwell and Cdurtis report a rather ^substantial average^g^n for 
the 1919 group when compared to the performance of the 181|^ group 
on the same items. - * . | 

Jn 1905-1906, Riley (1908) administered the, same tests to^ 
all grade nine pui!>ils (709) in* Springfield, MassachucettsJ that 
were administored to all grade nine pupils (2li5) in (the same city 
in l8i|6. Riley also reported substantial mean gains'^4^r^erm& of 
percentages correct for the later' gr^up in arj^thmetlxi, "Spelling, 
and -geography. ^ The largest gain was in arithmetic with lesser, 
but undo\^^iLy satistically significant gains in the other 
areas. However", Riley did not apply any statistical=an5lysis to 
his data. 



if 



Luther (I9l;8) grouped measures of six content areas into 
one reported score for 35 grade eight Cleveland pupils in I81i8 and 
"I|6 pupils from four Cleveland schools in 19ii7. He used the same 
high school admission test idth both groups, but since the test 
was for high school acSnission,. the equivcLlency for, the two groups 
is questionable. Luther reported a slight gain for the later 
group. ^ * ^ ^ 

Fish (1930) compared the arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
and total test performance of 20 eighth graders in 18^3 and 200 
eightli graders in 1929 SVom the Boston area.' Like^Luther, Fish 
utilized the Boston high/seho"ol admission test. Eighteen of the 
original 20 passed the. test, vhile all 200 from the later g^'oup. ► 
passed. Pish reported gains in all three content* areas for the 
later group. 

Rogers (I9l|6) is the only one of the six authors in this 

section w^o reports a J^easure. in only one content area': arithmetic 

u 

The correlation between arithmetic and reading achiey§j^nt is not 
as substantial as the correlation between a subject .like history 
and reading achievement, so we are liftiited in how much we can infer 

.from a measure of arithmetic achievement alone. Rogers compared 

> 

the 1923 pei^orraance of 1 6,000 Chicago sixth graders on the Woody- 
McCall Test tp that of 13,Oli7 Chicago sixth grade:js in 191^6. He 
reported a loss in lu&an grade equivalent from*J.3 for the early- 
group to 7.1 for the latter^oup. He mentions tHf fact that the 



. \Aixth graders in the latter, g^byip weV.6 on the average four m'onfchs 
« younger than-i^he early group jtjut, does not seem to t^e this into 
acxcount mjiis' conclusion*. . • ' 

^^FinsGJy:*, Daughtny/.^19U7) compared measures off^ithmetic 
and spelling between fpuiiti;,' fifth, and sixth graders of 1929 and 
19U7 in several counti6s'i5i Florida.. UtfLlizing the Stanford Achieve^ 
ment Test, Form ^, sh^* reports gaind in each of the six measures except 
fifth grade spelling.i|.D'aughtry's first sample came- from several \ 
counties in Florida vfhUe her second sample utilized twd counties 
not included in the firfet sample* 

A total of sixteen measures of various, academic achieve- 
ment were obtained by six authors mentioned ahove. Fourteen 
of these measures reported gains, while, losses in achievement, 
occurred on only two of the measures.. For these studies, the 
range of » subjects as well as geographical locations is limited. 
The studies de^^ primarily wi-th upper grade children from the 
r larger cities, many of whom are ^tested for the sole purpose* of 
V hjj.gh, school admission. • In addition, few of the authors seemed 
'^aware of methodological problems peculiar to "then and now^ kinds 
oJP, studies. In general, these early studies seem to indicate an 
upward trend in achievement. , » 

. • ■ ■ / 

II. studies on Trends in Reading Achievement 1921-19^3'' 

/•/'■.' 

The following are descriptions of thirteeh iiidivldual 
studies that provide assessment^'Tf'lgains.-pr "losses ii/ reading ^ 
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^achievement for groups of children at diffferexit times in history • 

Boss (19^0) compared^jreading achievement of pupils in grades 
one throu^ eight in St, Louis for the years 1916 and' 1938, Using 
the test scores obtained by Charles Judd in 1916 in silent and oral 
reading for 8,928 pupils, Boss utilized the same test with a sample 
of 1,156 children in 1938, The sample, or^ross section of pupils, 
compared with the 1916 sample in terms of city-wide readiiig medians. 
The 1938 sample was chosen on the basis of scores on the ^k)aern 
School Achievement Test^ and the Press ery Third Grade Attainment Scale , 

The 1916* sjample' surpassed the 1938 sample in oral reading 

. -A 

in levery grade b^xt grade one. Girls in 1916 were better oral readers 
/than boys, a difference that was even more pronounced in the 1938 
sample. 

TABLE 5 * 



Average Scpres-^^ in Oral Reading^^or the Second and Fourth 
Quarter's, Inclusive, in Each CJra.de, for 1916 and 1938. 



Grade 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 




VI 


VII - 


VIII 


quarter 


k 


2 k 


2 k 


•2 k 


2 


h 


2 k 


2- k 


2 k 


1916 


38 


39 ^7 


k6 50 


h9 52 


^9 




50 51 


k9 51 


kQ 51 


1938 


h2 


29 


39 '^7 


kl h7 






^3 ^5 


hi 45- 


ko k3 



*Table 5 is from Boss, M. E. Reading then and now. School 
and Soco 51 (19*^0) p. ' 63. 



**Raw Scores 
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^ TABLE 6 

Average Scores-^^- in Silent Reading*for the Second and Fourth 
Quarter Sections in Grades II-VIII, Inclusive for 1916 and 1938' 



Grade 




II 


III 


IV 




V . 


VI VII 


VIIl' 


Quart ei*- 


2 


^ k 


2 k 


2 k. 


2 


k 


2 4 2 k 


2 k 


1916 " 


27 


37 


hi .45 


31 3k 


36 


38 


ko kk 28 30 


33 3^ 


1938 • 


29 


33' 


kk 45 


23 29 


28 


28 


32 36 22 2k 


27 31 



•3<Table 6 is from Boss, M.E, Reading then and now, School 
and.Sbc, 51 (19^0) p. 6h. 



In regard to silent reading, Boss states that the "scores 
made by children in I916 were^ higher in general than those made 
in^ 1938/^ Rate of reading scores were very similar, while the 
1916 sajnple scored higher in grades four through eight on compre- 
hension^and the -.1938 sample outscolred the 1916 sample in compre- 
hension in grades two and three. Tables 5 and 6- report 
Boss' data. She does not tell us however, if these are raw 
scores or standard scores. 

Boss states, "The principal conclusion to be dr^w from this 
' investigatiqn is that^tests are designed to measure attainment 
. in selected skills or qualities of reading rather than total 
. efficiency. It is impossible, therefore, *"to draw any conclusion 
whatever concerning the total efficiency of reading in I916 in . 
comparison with the total efficiency of reading in 1938 by using 
the^same tests." She further states that the 1938. scores probably 



\ ^ 37, 



only indicate that educational practice has changed from what it 
once was. 

Boss brings up an interesting point about the tests used in j_ 
"then and now*' studies* If a researcher uses the same test for 
two groups separated by several years, the' test which was originally 

designed' to be used with the earlier population may not be valid 

I 

for the later population. Differences in language usage and in 
what is eyiphasized in school can easily change and render a test 
invalid for particular groups* Boss, however, made no attempt to 

s 

correct for this. It is generally accepted that oral reading was 
not emphasized nearly as much in 1938 as it was in 191 65 yet, half 
of the measurement in Boss' study dealt with oral reading. On 
the other hand, if a different test or a variation of the original 
test is used with the later population will the results be valid? 

Finally, Boss did not report the chronological ages for 
her subjects. This may well account for the negative change in 
reading achievement that^Bo^ found. Changing attendance laws 
and requirements as well a^ changing promotional policies in the 
schools made the fifth grader of 1938 some'Wiat younger than his , 
counterpart of 191 6. 

Krugman and Wrightstone (19U5) attempted to compare reading 
achievement in the New York City schools for the period 1 935-1 9M 
and 1 9liif-1 9U6, both before and after the adoption of the new 
"activity program." Krugman and Wrightstone base their conclusions 
on data from children in a. wide range of grade levels. Tl^ey j 

' )■ 

• . . / 
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utilized nearly half a million scores on the Stanford Reading Tests 
in grades six through eight and on the Nelson^ and Nelson Denny read- 
ing teists in grades nine apd eleven. Their data ate reportej^ in 
Tables 7 and 8. 



TABLE T 

New York Gity Academic High School Reading iest Results in 
Comparispn with National fiorms"^ 



Date Number Results 

9th Grade 

1938 , 20-,ii67 1 month above . 

^9h^<C 13^702 1; months above 



11th Grade ' ' ^ 

i9hO *29,3'19 2 months above 

I 

;^9li7 . * 21,252 1 month above 

^ "^Table is from Krugman, Judith and Wrightstone, J. 
Reading: then and now, Highpoints , 30 (April, 19li5), p. 60* ^ 



We are given practically no information about the subjects, but 
from the magnitude of the sample we can assume that most of , the 
New York City school children were' involved. Again, the authors 
say very little about limitations of "then and now" studies. They 
make no mention of the postwar exodus to suburbia which changed, to 
a great extent,^ the socioeconomic makeup of New York City school 
populations. Possible differences in age and grade status of 
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populations that were compared are not mentioned.* Stricter^ 
attendance requirements are not taken into account. And we will i 
never know the 'effect of the interruptions of World War II. 

Nevertheless, Krugman and Wrightstone offer some concluding 
statements: 



Certainly liiere is no evidence in these results to , 
substantiate the claim "Uiat reading has become poorer. 
Nor can we state that the reading level has improved. 
Though averages' d,o not by any means give a full picture, 
they do at least reflect general 'trends and the trend 
here ghows that the reading level has remained abqut 
the same, that it has fluctuated 'close ±o the national 
norm, tending generally to be slightly above the norm, 
(p. 59) 



Tiegs (19U9) conducted a study in which 'hfes^o lie cted data 
for ovsr 230,000 subjects. These subjects came from sixty com- 
munities in seven states — New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware*, Wiscon 

sin, MchiganXDr^gon, and Califpmia. Data was collected from' 

ft ' 
the Stanford Achievement Tests and the Progress Jlchievement Tests.- 

^ Ti^s reports i^e data in a series of^ix tables which deal with: - 

1. Reading Vocabulary Comprehension 

2. Arithjnetic Reasoning and Fundamentals 

3. ' Language Achievement 

• ^ 

li. Total Achievsment 

5. Total Reading Achievement 

ft 

6. Total Arithmetic Achievement ^ * 
^Tiegs admits that he'^'Mght have used a theoretically better^' 

method of sampling," but states that .in terms of difficulties ex- 
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Table 10 



COMPAjsiSON OF TOTAL ACHIEVEMENT BEFORE AND AFTER 19^+5 ON THE PROGRESSIVE 
ACHIEVEMENT AND STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 



Before- 



N 



After 
I9U5 
N 



Before I9U5 

Total 
grade place. 



After 1'9U5 

Total 
■grade place . 



Difference 



-r- 2 



'500 




'3.75 
3/9 



■..537- 



2 ,21:1; V ; ^--jZBa-'Bh:^:-"— 
2,365^,V'--»rr 780/XU 
2,181 ^.^•-.•2,222' B5 
2,963 *;\'- •.'2,U56 A5 

m } .••■662'b6 
2,1^ \ ^^80 a6 



12,296 



10, 62^:' 




3,798 


5,630 b7 


7*.01 


1,300 


"\ 1,300 AT ; 


7.76 


3,328 


.^'-i 5,600 b8 \ 


7.81 


1,35^^ 


*'^l,328 a8 ^ 


9.01 


381 


2,050 B9 


9.88 


10,161 


15,908 




189 


1,700 Bll.' 


10. U5 


rrr 

23,189 


28,768 ^ • 





3,9---'- • 0 



Median -.05 
Weighted Mean ' -.01 

kj$Oi +.22 

5.02 +.01 

5.75" +.19 

5.82 -.06 

5.95 , +.06 

- 6.68 ■• -.28 



Median • +.0k 

Weighted Mean - +.02 

7.08 ■H-.07 

7.98 ' +.22 

•8.12 - +.31 

9.28 . +.27 

9.75 -.13 



Medi-an +.22 
Weighted Mean . +.15 
12.15 +1.7 



NET TOTAL 
51,957 



4- 



Median 

Weighted Meaii^ 



+.07 
+ .15 



Table 10 is from:. Tiegs, Ernest W. A comparison of pupil achievement 
in the basic skills before and after 19^5 > Growing Points in Educational Re - 
search , ^ Official Report of 19^9 Meeting, Washii^gtpn, D. C: AERA, A Depart- 
ment of "the 19^9. P. 55- 



> Table 11 • 

COMPARISON OFjCOTAL READING ACHIEVEMENT BEFORE AND AFTER 19^5 ON THE 
PROGRESSIVE ACHIEVEMENT AND STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 



Before 
I9I+5 
N* 



After 
N 



Before 19I+5 

Total 
grade place. 



After 19^+5 

Total 
jgrade place. 



Difference 



872 
3l+,700 



■6,658 
880 



7,538- 



/r 



1,925 B3 

1,01+8' Bl+ 
3,736 Al+ 
1,062 B5 
1,037 B6 
27,337 a6 



•+0,1+95 3'+,220 



5,115 A7 

880 a8 



5,915 



2,570 ' - 2,613 BIO 
250 266 Bll 



2,-820 '-.12,879 

I 

1 4 



52,601 -W,939 



NET -TOTAL 
97,.5to 
■ > 



3.26 

5.56 

5.9'+ 
6.60 
6.70 



6.20 
7.69 



8.93 
-10.75 



3.32 

•+'.55 
5.50 
5.93 
6.70 
6.80 



Median 

Weidhted Mean 
6 '.90 
7.69 



l^edian 

Weighted Mean 
9.57 . 
10.75 



Median 

Weighted' Mean 



Median 

Weighted Mean 



.06' 



•t 



.02»» 

.06''f. 

.01 

.10 

.1 



-.01 
+.08 

+.7 

0 



+.35- 

>5^1 

+.61+ 

0 



+.35 
+.58 



+.0 
+.18 



.Table 11 is from: Tiegs, Ernest W. A comparison of pupil achievement 
in the basic skills before and after 19^+5, Growing Points in Educational 
Research . Official Report of 19I+9 Meeting, Washington, D.C.: AERA, A De- 
partment of the NEA, 19^+9, P. 56. 



perienfeed by sampling experts j'l^^itg^esults are possibly as ^ 
valid as they would be using any other sampling techniques.' 

Limiting ourselves to reading achievement 'and msasures 
of tbtal achievement, three of Tieg's tables are of use. Tdble 9 
shovf3, in 82,733 cases, an overall gain in reading comprehension 
of q(r^ month and an overall loss in vocabulary of one-tenth of a 
month|.. | Table 10 indicates an overall gain of 1.5 months in total 
achieveme^nts. Lastly, Table 11 reports an Overall gain of 1.8 
months in reading for 97, ^CJ subjects that were not utilized in 
Tables 9 "through 10 • Tiegs summarizes, ^'It is safe to conclude 
that th^ achievement of public school pupils is not falling j in 
fact, the data show a slight, although probably no t^ statistically 
significant, .gain in achievement." * 

The major limitation of this investigation is its lack of 
specificity in regard to the years 'testing was accomplished. We 
know only that testing was done before and after 19U5— but how 
much before? And how much after? Is Tiegs talking about *a twenty- 
year span,' a two-year span, or something in between? Without this 
information, any discussion of some of the other methodological 
problems that plague "then and now" studies is somewhat irrelevant. 
We cannot hypothesize possi4?le differences in age or grade status j 
we cannot question ihtoges x4%, socioeconomic makeup of the schools j 
w^ cannot gain any information \via a critical examination of the 
validity of the tests used. ' . . , . 




Finch and Qillenwater {^9k9) utilized the test residts of 
^hh Springfield, Misso'uri sixth graders in 1931 and 198 cottiparabler 
subjects in 19i;8. The Thbrndike-McCall Reading Scale , Form 3 was 
used with both groups. The test, itself, state the authors, "had 
been designed especially to measure pupj^'s ability to understand 
meaning of words, sentences and paragra^s." The test puts a premium 
on comprehension and has a "high upper limit of difficulty." 

Finch and Gillenv/ater, more than many other authors, at- 
tempted to take into account factors that might influence the re- 
sults. They report^ chronological ages for hoVo, groups in median 
months and conclude that the 1 931 group was 1 months older than 
the ^9kQ group. They consider transfers from other schools that 
might easily affect any conclusions concerning reading achievement 
in Springfield and report the percentage of children born in Spring- 
field, in Missouri, outside Missouri, and oiiier unknown places. In ^ 
addition, they consider the occupations of the subjects' fathers for 
a determination of change in socioe^nomic status of the subjects. 
There was little difference between the two groups as % result of 



f 
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comparing occupational classifications, or in regard to the other 
variables. The authors conclude that even "test-wiseness" probably 
could not have contributed to any ^ains reported, since, after 
searching school records, they concluded that the 1931 group was as 
* familiar with objective te&ts as the 19i;8 group." 

As reported in the accompanying tables, the mean score for 
the 1931 group was 22.51i while 23*32 was the- mean for the 19U8 group. , 

-3f- 



The standard deviation for the 1931 group was h*02 lAile for the 
19U8 group it was 6.32. Since Finch and GiUenvfater do not re- 
port 3337 kind of statistical analysis of their data^ project 
personnel performed a t-test for differences in means between 

c 

the mean for the 1931 group and the mean for the 19U8 group. 
Differences were not statistically significant. Finch and 
GiUenwater conclude that "the resulting scores of the two 
groups of pupils show that in the schools being studied the 
average sixth grader of 1 9ii8 is a slightly better reader than 
the average sixth grader of •1931«" Ihis difference is "reason- 
ably good evidence that the teaching of reading in Springfield 
is now more successful in producing the outcoiaes we have mea- 
sured than it was seventeen years ago." 

Perhaps the major Limitation of this study is the 
size of tJie experimental populations. Granted, a study that 
took into account as many variables as this one did and utilized 
a considerably larger sample would be a major undertaking. But 
we are limited in how much we can generalize from such a small 
sample. The only other consideration is that of the validity 
of the test for the 19h8 group. ' 

Burke and Anderson (1953) studied the achievement. of 
pupils in grades one through six in Ottawa, Kansas. *Qiey 
compared the achievonent of ]^62 pupils in 1939 with that of 
216 pupils in 1950 on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests , ^ug'ke 
and Anderson obtained scores in reading, arithmetic, spelling, 

-38- 
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English, history, and geography. 

For both samples, Burke and Anderson looked at the 

subjects* backgrounds and concluded that subjects in both groups 

"were from homes of the laboring class of people as well as from 

the middle class of people." Perhaps the greatest difference 

between the two groups, according to the experimenter;s, was the 

lack of kindergarten experience for the 1939 group. Total 

school population and city population remained approximately 

the same for the two groups. Different forms of the Metropolitan 

Achievement Tests were used for the two groups. All scores were 

» 

recorded in grade equivalents and reported in mean grade equi- 
valents. 

The study concluded that there was no "significant 

difference in mean grade equivalents_for the test results in: 

(l) arithmetic, spelling and reading for grade two, (2) reading 

for grade three, (3) English and spelling for grade four, (k) 

' reading, English and spelling for grade five, and (5) history 

and. geography for grade six," Thea939 group attained a higher- 

level of achievement; thaji the 1950 group in (l) numbers and 

reading for grade one; (2) arithme,tic for grade three; (3) 

literature for grade five; and {h) arithmetic and literature for 

grade six. T^je 1950 group attained a higher level of achieve- ^ 

ment than the 1939 group in (l) reading for grade four; and history 

and geography ^f or grade five. Thirteen comparisons made between 

« 

two groups showed no significant differences in mean^grade 

-39- 
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equivalents. Eleven comparisons revealed significant differences 
in favor of the 1939 group, while only three comparisons showed^ 
significant differences iff favor of the 1950 group- The authors^' 
finai conclusions, however, held that there was very little 
difference between the two groups. 

While Burke and Anderson did attempt to consider some 
of the variables that affect "then and now" studies, their con- 
elusions are somewhat confusing. ' They^nclude that there was no 
significant difference between the 1939 and 1950 groups, but 
»their data seem to indicate that ^the 1939 group had a slightly 
higher level of achievement than the 1950 group. ^ 

Miller and Lan'ton (1956) studied the reading achieve- 
ment of a to^al of 1,828 children in Evanston, Illinois. Their 
subjects included fourth graders for the years 1932 and 1952; 
third and fifth graders for the years 193^ and 1953^ and eighth 
graders for the years 1933 and 195^. The auth6rs state that 
"the population has remained^^relatively stable during the last 
'twenty-five years. The area contains a cross section of people 
'of different races and of varied social and economic status." 

The authors utilized the 1929 edition of the New 
Stanford Achievemen^Test for the fourth grade study; two levels 
' of the, 1933 Edition of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were • 
selected for the third and fifth grade study, and the eighth 
graders were tested with the 1933 Stanford Achievement Test. 

-ko- • / 
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Although these tests were out of print, exact copies of the original 
tests were obtained with the permission of the World Book Company. 
Tables are included with the study that report test scores and 
subtest scores, as well as chronological age, IQ, and grade equiva- 
lent's • 

\ Third graders were tested for reading completion, paragraph 
meaning, anS vocabulary. In each instance, the mean grade equiva- 
lents of the 195^ group exceeded those of the ^93h group. Fourth, 
fifth, and eighth graders were tested in(reading comprehension and 
vocabulary. In each instance, the scores of the later groups ex- 
ceeded the scores of the earlier groups. See Tables 3 and k. 

Partlow (1955) studied both reading and arithmetic achieve- 
merit in an effort to 'ascertain the effectiveness of education in 
Canada, Partlow concentrated his research in the city of St, 
Catharines, All pupils in grades five through eight J^^^3) had 
been tested in reading comprehension and reading vocabulary in 
1933, '*In 1953> Partlow repeated the procedure and tested all 
fifth through eighth graders in the city (3>Ol8) witli the same 
test' instruments, ' , ^ ^ 

P^tlow utilized the Thomdike-McCall Reading Scale for 
the Understanding, of Sentences (1920 ed,). Form 2j The Dominion 

Group Achievement Test , Part, I, Paragraph Reading, Grade Eight, 

» 

Forms A and B, and unnamed" tests of general vocabulary. He found 
an increase in reading comprehensipn, but results were much more 

51 



varied in vocabulary. He concluded from the data that: 

^ The total evidence reveals clearly that there 
wfets no decline in Reading standards in St, 
Catharines Public Schools^ but rather that 
/ there was a significant over-all improvement 
at the end of the period* 

. Pridian (1958) compared reading test results at the sam^ 
school for the years 19^0 and 1956. Her subjects consisted of . 
all» students, grades one through seven, at the St, Boniface 
parochial school in lafayett^e, Indiana, PridiaQ utilized the 
Gates Reading Tests for her study. Por grade one, scores are. 
reported for word recognition, sentence reading, paragraph read- 
ing, average reading, and range, Por grade two the same informa- 
tion is reported except for^ scores in sentence reading, Pof 
grades three through seven scores are reported for appreciating^^ 
significance, predicting out comes, understanding directions, noting 
details, average reading, and range. In seven measures of average 
reading across the seven grades^ the 1956 students achieved higher 
scores except for those, in th.e sixth grade. The author states that 
the '^conclusion is war^^anted tl:^t the pupils of the school investi- 
gated in 1956 read better than the pupils enrolled in the same 
school in 19^10.'* She goes' on to say that "we may conclude that 
the teaching of reading in the school is more effective now 
it was in 19^6 since the difference in intelligence between, 
groups was non^signif icant (p. ^^05)," 

The major weaknesses in this study pertain to the lack of 
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infonnation about the subjects and the tests utilized. Fridian 
does not tell us anjrthing about the socioecononiic background of 
the students in the study npr does she report the total numbed 
of 'students involved. 

f 

Gates (1961), in , the process of renorming the four batteries 
of the Gates Reading Test, studied reading achievement over ^ 
twenty-year period. In 1937, 107,000 children were tested in 
order to compute norms for his series of reading tests • With 
better and more accurate sampling jirocedures, Gates tested only 
31,000 children in 19^7 for purposes of computing new norms for 
the tests. "At both times," says Gates, *'the pupils tested as the 
*sta5idardized population* were selected to be geographically, 
economically, intellectually, and educationally representative of 
the U.S. at large (p. 1|9).** Gates' data are reported in Tables 
13 and 1^ . 

In compai^^g grades, it was observed that between grades 
two and six, the 1937 chj-ldren ''demonstrated more advanced read- 
ing abilities than did the comparable 1957 children (p. 3)»" 
But Gates found that there was a large discrepancy between the 
two groups in chronological age. When the two groups were cpm- 
pared by chronological age, the 19^7 children were superior in 
reading ability. See Table 12 . , ^ 
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TABIE 12 



Average Age, in Years, and Months, of the 1957 and 
. 1937 Standardization pupils at Specified 
Grade Positions 
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Position 
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Gates^ concludes: 



In this writer's view, a conservative estimate is that 
today's children achieve, after fivetyea^s attendance 
in elementary schools, a level -of reading* ability 'thdt 
is better than a half year in advance- of * pupils of 
equivalent intelligence, age, and.othdr i^elated factors • 
twenty years ago." (p, 50) |^ 
' *" ' ♦ 

This statement, at least in light of ' statements by researchers, 
doing similar research, is bold indeed. ' This marks the first 
study in which an aut|ior has attempted to place any kind of 
grade level value on the upward trend in reading achievement. 

Bradfield (197O) studied the reading achievement of 86 
flTfch graders from a rural elementary^ school in a 'california 
farming community for the years 1927-1928 and 1963-196^^. He 
atten^Jted to analyze the change in tl^fe community, 'and thereby the 
change in experimental .samples from one time, period to the next. 
He analyzed fathers' occupations for the two groups (according to' 
Havighurst's model) and found a slight in.crease>-in the 'upper- 
middle class socio-economic group 
lower-middle class group from 192 

part; differences -in socio^veconoraic/ levels were negM^le 

Bradfield utilized the l£s Aiigeles ElementaiyR€aa«^X' ^^^ q , 
Porm I, which was still available at the time of^.Se sti}iM\%'©ic 
mean score for the earlier group was 22. 9*^ while' roV\the 
group it was 24.67. The author states that "the st^istifcal 
• analysis indicates no significant difference between the two • , 

C 
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groups in! reading achievement.". Bradfield draws no t-eal conclusions 

fooia tiie ^tudy on thTbasis that "drawing specific conclusions 

^bm studies of this nature- may well lead to the error , of imply- 

ing simple factual, evidence to data,' which are in reality highly 

'complex,;" In tru.th, one would be wise to draw no specific con- 

.'elusions from this study simply on the basis of the inadequacy 

'ijf-'the feize of the two groups. 
If*. 

• • ; 

.'liED. Summaries of Research on Trends in Reading Achievement 

-Another source of information concerning the effectiveness 
of reading instruction and the status of reading achievement is 
. summaries of related research. Ofl^n, education professionals, 
well-known for their work in specific areas, will compile a review 
of research on a. given topic. 0^ information they report, as well 
as "their conclusions concerning/ -fcheir review, are important'. Five 
such summaries, were obtained :^om the literatjire search, four of 
■ which are desxiribed in this /ection. All "then and now*' studies 
of reading achievement reviewed in these summaries ha^/e been de- 
scribed previously in this/paper. 

The authors of the^e reviews; seemed to be motivated to 
review the research in l/ght' of extensive criticism being leveled 
at the educational syst/m in this country. Witty and Coomer (1901) 
cite ample- data fro^n^e seven studies they review to suppor^t the 
assertion;' that reading achie^ment is increasing. They meniion the 
fact tha:t in 191 5, fir example, only 71 per -cent of 'the' ^tudents 
who too^'the New Yoic Regent's Examination' were successful, ^ 



while in 8U .per cent of the students taking the exam passed. 

An interesting aspect of this review is its reporting of a 

survey taken in the summer of 19^7 which was repea?ted again in 

1959. In all, 500 teachers, actaiinistrators, and supervisors 

attending summer conferences were asked to state whether they 

believed that reading ability in our schools was equal, superior, 

or inferior to that of pupils five, ten, or fifteen years ago. 

Prom a total ^of 500 re^onses of educators with five or more years 

experience, 80 per cent "concurred in indicating that the reading 

ability of sl^udents at the present time is equal or -superior to 

that of students five or more years ago." (p* 1^55) The authors, 

themselves, conclude their article by stating that based on their 

review of the literature, "instruction is as successful today as 

it was at any period in the past." (fJ. k^7) 

' The National Education Association (19^1) published^ report 

entitled "The Three R's Hold Their Own at the Mid-century." The 

purpose of this study was to assemble and report results of 

standardized testing programs conducted in ciity schools during 

the previous thirty years. A great deal of data is presented in 

the teport in table form. However, the report stresses that the 

interpretations and conclusions reached are onl^^general. 

Briefly, the three major conclusions of the report are: 

^ 1 . The general impression derived from these reports is 
that present day pupils 'for the most part equal, and 
often excel the achievement of pupils in similar 
grades in the past. 
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2. Changes in tae average intelligence of high-school 
pupils from about 1920 to date (1950) show no* defin- 
ite trend upward or davrav/ard, according to data 

♦ available . 

3. Comparisons over a period of years show t]iat the 
more recent groups have slightly greater average 
ability than did the earlier groups. This increase 

in average ability holds true in spite of the increased 
enrollmerit in high schools which tends to bring into 
schools a larger pa^oportion of students in the lower 
ability range. 

Another National Education ^Association report entitled 

"Comparative Achievemem; of Pupils Today and, Tester day/' (1952) 

deals with general educational achievement. This report reviews 

four studies that have been previously reviewed in this publication. 

In addition^ the paper cites research that involves subjects as 

far back as I89O. Much of the research suppo2rts the idea that 

pupils today are not inferior in 'intelligence or achievement to 

those 6f an earlier period. In fact, much of, .the research notes 

tren^ in the opposite direction. One of the reviews included * 

in the MEA report is Leonard and Eurich's (19^2) summary of 15^^- 

studies* Their study evaluated newer educational programs in^ 

comparison to older, more conventional programs. It was foimd that 

"pupils trained by newer-type methods achieved as much or more in 

basic skills and knowledge and . did it in less time than pupils 

trained "by aonventional methods (p. 12)." 



The N]fiA report also reviewed Tilton^s study of Army achieve^ient 

test scores. Tilton compared achievement Lest scores of men in 

/ 
/ 

the army during World War I to those of V/orld War II inductee^. 
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In twenty-five years after World War I, the median score for 
World War I men becaine thle lower quartile for World War II men. 

In t^e conclusioii to the NEA stud^, the authors describe what 

they feel is a limitation of this type of study, that is, that 

/ 

tests were prepared for studejits who were much different than the 

later groups -tested, ^d further that the tests did not reflect 

changes in curriculum cfv methods of teaching. Today's children, 

according to these autKors, are thus at a disadvantage. The report 

goes on to state that the studies reported. • .do not confirm the 

belief that the averagdi ability of high school pupils is lower 

today than inHhe past. \ If anything, the change is small, and 

upward rather than downward (p. 2i;)." The final conclusion of 

the report states: 

In fundamentals', today's pupils are superior to 
the pupils of the past. They, now read more books 
more rapidly and with mofe understanding, (p. 2U) 

Geberich (19^2) reviewed seven studies previously reviewed in 

this report. His purpose was to determine if "today's schools are 

lesg efficient than were the schools of some years ago in teaching 

pupils the basic skills of reading (p. Geberich concluded 

that: l) today's schools are not less efficient than schools of 

years past in teaching reading; 2) that modern or activity schools 

are not less efficient than are conventional schools in teaching 

reading; and 3) that pupils educated in progressive schools are in 

no way retarded in reading in later educational experiences. 



Accompanying tMs publication is an editorial coroment by the 
editor-in-chief of the Hil Delta Kapfpan^ Rolfe Lanier Hmat: 
"After reviewing the facts, we believe more children are being 
tau^t to read better today than ever before, (p. Mx)^ 

IV. Problems and Variables Related to "Then and Now" Studies 

Hany of the problems and variables related to "then and 
now** studies have been referred to in the description oij the indi- 
vidual studies. In the systematic investigation of any question, 
research design and the control of confounding vailables is impor- 
tant. But due > to the very nature of the studies discussed here, the 
element of time becomes the real nemesis. -In order to ascertain any. 
change in reading achievement, each study has to analyze reading 
achievement at two points in time — preferably with a period of 
considerable years separating the collection of data. However, 
elements like changing attendance laws, changing promotional poli- 
cies , changing' socioeconomics status of pupils in given geographical 
areas, and so on, require educators to question and, qualify results 
to such a -point that any generalizations "Uiey might make could be 
entirely vai^d. 

- \ Hie trend toward universal education has brought to the 
intermediate school and the high school, pupils that in past years 
ma^ have withdrawn during their elementary school jrears. Ihis 
trend has been fostered by a great many thi^s, but is a reJQection 



of our changing attendance requirements and laws. Gates points j 
out in his study of reading achiervement that the "nonacademic" 



\ 

children^ children vith intelligence quotients from 75 to 90, 



are remaining in school for increasingly longer periods of time 

\ 

due to our increased skill in managiBg and understanding these, 
children. ^ 

In additioji^ in recent years there has been a trend away from 
p}S)mDting pupils on the basis of ability in reading and other 
subjects. Our current promotional policies are based mainly on 
chronological age. I-Jany education writers have' suggested that 
the policies of this system have served to. lower the standards 
of our schools, and populate the schools with more and more child- 
ren of below averse ability. Tiiis idea has originated the much 

accepted generalization that reading achievement has decreased 

t I 

and our ^children are not leamirig as much as they once dl&. 

* / 

Therelare many other confoupding variables related to/- time. 
In order to injure matched groups on various scales sucn as socio- 
economic status and the like, experimenters collected data from 
the same schools or school systems. Obviously, collecting data 



is much simpler this way. But* in the cas6 of "then (and now" 
studies, the iiitervening years served to change the schools and 
their populations. One need only look at national nortos for a 
given standardized test apd then the city-wide results for a 
city like New York, Chicago, or Los Angeles. City-wide results 
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are almost universally lower than the national norms. Very simply, | 
the sociological make-up of individual schools and neighborhoods 
is changing dyaiakti cally . To assume that two groups separated 
by twenty years are similar in all relevant aspects is unrealistic. 
Some; authors like Bradfield attempted to analyze the sociological 
makeup of the? coiranunities in which they w§re working. But this / 
proves to be quite an unwieldy task and very probably useless wh/n' 
the samples are exceedingly small. 

Another consideration in assessing this researchj is the test 
instruments used in the various studies • Several of 'roe authors ^ 
pointf up the fact that it is important to. use identicalVtests with 
both groups. In many cases, test data were found, and experimenters 
went to great lengths to obtain the .same test so that it coiild be 
administered to a more recent student population. This sounds 
acceptable on the surface ^ bu^t it leads us in reality, to still 
another problem: To what extent is, the test used with the early 
group valid for the "later subjects? Over ilie past few decades our 
elementary and high school curricula have undergone a great deal 
of change. Therefore,*^ many feel that the earlier groups in each 
of the studies have had the ^*5vantage when identical tests we;re 
used. Caldwell and Courtis were the only researchers idio tried to 
account for this factor. They chose thirty questions from the\ 
original exam that they considered valid for the later group and 

' sir 

. compared the two groups on that basisv This procedure seems to 
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alleviate some of the problems of invalidity associated with the 

measuring instrument • 

A final consideration in reviewing the research data that is 

available to us is that of differences in age and grade status • 

Gates looked at the reading achievement >e=*two separate groups of 

pupils separated by twenty years. He, and other experimenters, 

found that ^dien they compared the groups by grades, invariably 

the earlier group was higher in reading achievement. But when 

Gates compared the groups by chronological a^e rather than grade 

— tn school, the latter group appeared to be higher in reading 

achievement. Gates deduces that: 

The composition of the grade and classroom groups 
seems. to have changed greatly during the two decades 
* ' covered by this report. The school "grade" has 
become a very different entity. Today's grade five, 
for example, is composed of children who are eight 
to ten months younger and who have been in school 
'app'roximately eight to ten months less, and it con- 
tains a considerable number of children who would 
have been in grades four or three or even grade two 
in yesterday's schools, or would have dropped out 
entirely, (p. 17) 

One overriding difficulty in comparing two groups over time 

is the seleJbion of variables on which the samples should not 

differ and those on which they may differ without invalidating the 

comparison. Gates, for instance, found his 1957 sample to have 

slightly higher IQ scores than his 1937 subjects. This 

' could "explain" why the later ^group obtained somewhat higher 

reading scores. If, however, hi^er scores on intelligence tests 




are characteristic ^or any sample of the 19^7 students, we shovdd 
not interpret the difference in IQ's-as creating a "mismatch" 
between the samples* Similar arguments can be advanced for other 
variables. On the other hand, a study of students in innercity 
New York using samples in 1930. and i960 in which population shifts 
were not accounted for obviously neglected to control a very rele- 
vant matching variably. 

Few, if any, of the researchers interpreting data in "then and 
now" studies deal with this problem of determining on which criteria 
their s^ples-are •or are not allowed to differ. Gates is a notable 
exception to this generalization. ■ 

V. Summary Statement and Statement of Conclusions: 

Admittedly, the vast amount of data covered by the research 
reported here, is at best, diverse. ^In the interest of clarity, 
summary material concerning the research itself will be presented 
simultaneously with the autho'^s^ conclusions^ concerning the question, 
"Is Reading Instruction Improving?" This will be accomplished^by 
discussing the research dn terms qf three discreet ^^categories :^ 

■* ' 

1 . Early "|feen and now^' studie^ not involving reading 

achievement per se. • - - . 

2\ Individual studies of "then and now" reading achieve- 
ment. 

3^ Various summaries and reviews of individual "then and 
now" studies* 

• • . . • , \ 

Early Studies on' Trends in General- Achievement s As stated 

-earlier, 'a to.tal of sixteen measures of various academic achievement 



ranging from philosophy to mental aritlimetic were proposed in tfie 
six representative studies. In time, these studies spanned *a 
1024lfear period; in geography, the studies included two large 
eastern seaboard cities,, two midwest cities and the state of 
Florida; and in academic levels, the studies covered grades four . 
through nine. A total of slightly more than 33,000 school pupils 
were involved in the six studies. 

These studies, with all their inherent research problems; 

9 

seem to be pointing out a clear trend in American education: it , , 
is improving. The studies, hofwever, leave us somewhat. at a loss 
when we try to determine what in American education is improving. 
It is difficult to single out any one discipline (e.g.,' science, 
social studies, etc.) and stal^e that it has improved. Furthermore, 
by no means can we state with any strong degree of assurance that 
because fourteen of sixteen measures of achievement^ in content areas 
showed gains, reading achievement has improved. We can only infer 
that if general achievement is increasing, the probability that 
reading achievement is also increasing is high, and the probability 
of the reverse is low. 

Studies on Trends in Reading Achievement The thirteen 
studies in this section have a much broader range in terms of popu- 
lations and communities than did the earlier studies. Geographically 
the range is ndt what one might expect, with six studies falling in 
the central and midwest portion of the country, three in California, 
one in New York, and one in Gariad^* 



The South was not represented at all, except in two studies that 
utilissed national Sampling techniques. The grade level of 
subj'eots varies from grade ofte to grade eleven, concentrating s 
fclKpund the intermediate grades. The schools in which the studies * 
Wre conducted ranged from small rural to large city schools. 

Of the thirteen studies, all' but one showed at least a 
. slight overall gain. 'Ohe one exception was the study by Boss 
in which measures of reading achievement were based largely on 
oral reading which between 1916 and 1938 had been increasi^igly 
deen^Dhasized in the public schools. Tids is not to say thatVll 
' gains were statistically significant, they weren't. In fact, 
aLll but a few researchers failed to analyze their results statistically, 
but two in particular (Burke and Anderson; Bradfield) stated clearly 
^ tl^at the gains they observec^.were not statistically significant. 
Many authors were also somewhat hesitant to .attach any educational 
significance to their findings. It is noteworthy, that three 
studies (Worcester and Kline 5 Miller and Lantoaj Ptidi*an) that 
^reported reading achievement across almost ,all grades aiid various 
^ subtasks of reading are ^ry^ convincing. These three studies 
reported twenty-seven gains out of twenty-eight instances across 
gradies and j'eading ^subtasks. 

Another point to consider is the number of school students 
involved in these nineteen studies. Although an exact number of 
participants is impossible to compute 'since some investigators 
did not report this data, . approximately 930,000 students were tested. 



Sunmiaries and Revlevs , There bave teen several reviews o°f 

' f 
"then and now" research, but only four were considered to be worth- 

yhile to report for the purposes of this 'paper. Witty and Cd^oer / 

conclude their review of seven studies by stating: "reading ability 

of students at the present time is eq\ial or superior to that of 

students five or more years ago .Instruction is as successful today 

as it was at any period in the paat." (p. ^+57) 

Two studies by Th^ National Education Association fpl^ow 

Witty and Coomer. The first, "The Three p's Hold, Their'^Ovn .at 

the Midcentury," by its title indicates the stance the paper takes 

on the status of reading achievement. ^TK^ paper puts forth" the 

opinion, "that present day pupils for the most peo^ equcQ., and often 

excel the achievement of pupils in similar grades in the past," 

(p. 5) and that there is a "slightly greater average ability in 

students of later grou|)s when compared to earlier students "x>ver 

a period of years." *.V* ' ^ 

The second NEA study, besides reviewing "then and now" -w- 1* . 

search, repor^p other related and relevant research,* including^ Army 

Achievement Te$t conparisons bet^^ draftees Jfor World Wars I and 

II and broad studies of conventioq|P vers\is newer-type teaching ^ 

methods and their relationship to achievements This study concludes 

by saying that, "In fundame^itaXs , today's pupils are Superior tjo 

the pupils of the past (p.2i*)." . ^' 

' Finally, Geberich reviewed seven "then and no^" studies. 

Of the four summsLries, his was the most cautious. He simrpiy statps 



that today's schools are not less efficient than schools of^years 
past in teaching reading. 

0 

Final Cpmments and Conclusions . Before ^kxq conclusions can 
be stated, it niight be worthwhile to consider again the special^ 
problems that plague "then and now^^ studijss. Fir^t, the typical 
problems of experimental design, adequacy of p9j)Ulatlon, and 
other problems already discussed .are 'encountered. Beyond that, 
there' are special problems:, * ^ 



1 . The trend in universa^^ducation to keep more students 
in school for increasing lengths of time. f 

2. The fact that in many inst,ances the chronological 
age of latter-group children teiJded;to be iower than 
of the earlier chilciren. ; - / 

3* Differences in language aiicj edufcational cbriiient that 
, . render tests used for earlier groups possibly in- 

.appropriate for later groups. ' \ \ • - *k 

I;. Changing promotional policies ilnlthe schojols*) 

It is intriguing to contemplate what^ the results/dnd conclusions 

df all the "then and now" stucJies might have, ^^en had "fhese variables 

* - ' \ \ \ 

not ente^*ed the picture* 

the four variables mentic 

groups in all studies an undeniable advantage In tenns of «g!ains in 
achievement! • \\ \ 



s. It is even more in'JJrtiguing sinc6 each of 
iioned above would »giveVall earlie^AteVted 



Reading Achievement in Metropolit^ . . ^ 



School Systems 



/ . . ..... 

Introduction • ^ - 

/ 

' This chapter contains a compilation of reading achievement 
da^ba collected from metropolitan areas across the coxintry. These 
areas were contacted via questionnaires auid were asked, to forward 
reading achievement data they might <Jiave on students' reading test 
/ performaijce from 1950 to the present. 

The selection of the cities followed three steps. First a ' 
list of the twenty-seven largest school districts in the countiry ^ 
was developed. Secondly, a list of Bmaller districts was developed; 
and finally a supplementajy list of sthqol districts that were thoxight 
to have reading assessment programs but were not Included on either 
of the first two lists was compiled. 



Development of the Sample 

The first step was to develop a list, of the school^^isystems of 

the 20 largest cities and request reading achievement data of students 

/ 

since 1950. However, school- di-stricts and cities are not always 
identical governmental units, as* Tables 15 and l6illustrate* The list 
th6 20 largest school populations (Table l6) and tUe list of the 20 
largest city populations (Table 15) overlap, but do not coihcide." The 
list was therefore expanded frpm 20 to 27, indluding members of all 3 
lists (metro area, central city, aijd school districts) in order to 
cove;* a larger geographical area in terms pf reading achievement data. 
For example, number 3 (Hato Rey, P.R.) and number.^10 (the filiate. 



•V. A. 



l) in Taki^ 



: of Hawaii) in TaV3Je[;i6, were excluded, while Atlanta (nmniber 20 in 
Table 15 ) was incliided to represent the southern population more 
adequately. Table VT alphabetically lists the 27 school districts 



finally selecteji for vjfie sample, i \ 
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r 
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Table 15 TvienVy Largest Central Cities 






City-' - ^ 


Population 


. 1 . 


New York 


7,89l;,862 


2. 


Chicago 


3,366,957 


3. 


Los An'geles 


2,816,061 




Philadelphia 


'■ ^ 1„9U8,609 




Detroit^ 


1 ,51 1 ,U82 


6. 


Houston 


1,232,801 




^altiTnoj''e 


905,759 




Dallas 


•8iU;,U01 




WashingtorJ, D 


.0. 756,510 


' 10. 


•* 

. Cleveland 

♦ 


750,903 


11. 


. Indianapolte 


.^7kh,62k ' 


12. 


Milwaukee- ; 
. ' '1 


717,099 ^ 


13.' 


' * • ** 
San Francis qo 


7l5,67U 


i 


4 ' \ J. 

i San Diego * I* 


696,769 

• 


' 1 \ ' ■ ^ 

15? (San Antonip 1 


65U,i53 


•If 


'Boston \'jJi 


6Ul,07i 


17. 


Memi^is | 




18. 


St. Louis .* 


' . 622,236 




I; 

New Orleans'; 


' C^OO 1,71 


1 i 

! •: 

• , * 


Hioenix ■ 

■ ■• i\ 


: 1 58-1,562 


- ir . ; :, 1 

(Soijifcej ^/Number of, I 
of Ccjimnerce, Census- *Bij 

J ? : ' • k 


\- - ' . 

nhabitants," U.S. Summary #PC (l)-Al, U.S. Dept 
reau) 
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Table l6 IVenty Largest School Districts 



f 

School District 


School Population 




1 , New York City 


1,lU3,8^3 






7-58 ?8l 


• 


J f xiauO iisy^ r^er wu xuit/O 












K . "Pill 1 flrtp 1 nh •? fin tv 


291 .li9k 






266.2'^1 










R TTdii q "hnri . T Q - 

• IIV^LLO 


221 ,960 






1 91 




in Mawa'Ti + p of* 


181 ill? 




1 1 'T^qI T qo Tarl 
1 1 • UaXJLdo XoU.* 


1 61 869 

1 






1 ^9.)i91 






l)i8 ^13 

r 




ill m o'DtpI ranH nn"hnr 


Iii^.l66 










l6. Baltimore County, MD 


133,830 


\ 

\ 

\ 


17. Fairfax County, VA 


133,067 


\ 

1 

\ 


18. San Diego ttaified 


128,U89 




1 9. Milwaukee 


126,690 




20. Montgomery Cotinty, MD - , 


125,315 





(Source: Education Directoi?^, 1971-72 Public School Systems, DHEW 
(OE) Wll-^^l y National Center of Educational Statistics) 
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Table 17 Final List of the Largest School Districts to be Contacted 



T. Atlanta, Georgia 

2. Baltimore City, Maryland ^ 

3. Baltimore County, Maryland' 
1|. Boston, Massachusetts 

5. Chicago, Illinois 

6. Cleveland, Ohio 
-7- Dade County, Florida 

8. Dallas, Texas 

9. Denver, Colorado 

10. Detroit, Michigan 

1 1 . Fairfax County, Virginia 

12. Houston, Texas 
13- Los Angeles, California 
II;. Memphis, Tennessee 
l5« Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
16. Montgomery County, Maryland 
17* Newark, New Jersey 
18. New York, New York 
19* Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ^ 

20. Phoenix, Arizona • * ' 

21. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

22. Prince George ^s County, Maryland 

23. St, Louis, Missouri 
2i;. San Diego, California 

25. San Francisco, California 

26. ^ Seattle, Washington 

27. Washington, D.C. 



Data gathering for these twenty-seven school districts followed 
three steps? 

1. Identifying and contacting the school superintendents j 
2* Determining if and ^en reading achievement testing had ^ 
been done j 

3. Determining if reports of ihe testing were available and 
securing copies of these reports. 

The school- superintendents were identified through state ediica- 
tional publications. On Septeiober 1972 explanatory letters and 
questionnaires (See Appendix for sample questionnaire) were sent to 
the superintendents of each of" the 27 selected districts. A follow-up 
let^ter was composed >?hich requested copies of available reports and 
was .Ibo iJfe. sent put' as ihe questionnaires were received. Reminders 
and second copies of the questionnaires were sent to those, vho did not 
reply to the first round of inquiries. 

Because of slow returns and a desire to have a broader cavi?»age 
of schools included in the sample, 73 smaller school districts were _y - 
added^to the sample to bring the sample size to 100. These districts 
were selected to represent urban areas in every state, in different 
parts of each state. All of the previously omitted cities from Table 
were .included and whenever possible, cities of more than 500,000 per- 
sons were selecte^. However, many states — e.g. Alaska, Idaho, Iowa, 
^3regon, Vermont, etc. — have no cities that large. In such cases, Jthe 
largest school districts in the states were selected. This list was 
then expanded by contacting by letter reading experts and xiniversity 



professors in various parts of the United States asking them if they 
could suggest or recommend any school districts that might have data 
available regarding reading achievement over the past 10 to 20 years. 
Data colle^ction followed the same steps as f9r the twenty-seven 
largest school districts'. ' ' ^ ' 

Table 18' sunmi^rizes the returns from the questionnaire. The 
table is di;ri:de^ into 2 -sections: the first describes the return 



tf<M the^ 2^T largest school districts in the countryj and the second 

ks 

\ 



de^x>ri6es the return ifrom the, 73 smaller school districts. Checks in 



the colupjrrs' indicate : ^'^ ' t 

.. - : ■ : ./' /- 

the questionnaire .was returnedj 
"!2. the district reported doing testings 
' 3. the district pub^shed sxommaries of testing resul^tsj 

copies of te,sV results were -received. 

(a) Largest School District Response 

' The response was proportionally best from the 27 largest cities. 
Questionnaires were returned by 1? of the 27 (63^) and l6^ (59^) of 
them said they had conducted reading achievement' tests" in the last 
2 decades. Seven (26^) responded to requests ^or sumniarjr reports. 
Of these, 5 (Los Angeles, New York, Houstpn, Detroit, and Milwaukee) 
were primarily urban districts and 2 (Dade, Florida and Montgomery, 
Maryland) represented whole counties that could be characterized as 
suburban. The^ east cdast, west coast, midwest, south, and southeast 
are represented by this sample. 
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From the 73 smaller school districts/cities, 28 (3^^) replies 
^ were received, and 2^ (3W) repbrt4d testixig. However, only 12 (l6^) » 
said they did sumaries; and only ^ {1%) made summary reports available. 
Again these ^e frpm iHLdely separated parts of the country^ Anchorage 
^ Borough, Alaskaj Jonesboro^ Arkansas; DUval County, llojidaj WorcQster^ 
Massachusetts; and Tacoma, Washington. ^ * ^ ^ ' 

(c) Overall Response . * , 

• ft , #^ 

Overall, there was a l^^^ return of the 'questionnaire . 'Of the^ 
respondents, liO reported testing; 2$ published summaries; and ^ s.ent 
data. These reports .represent districts fr(^\arban,, ^burban, and ^ ^ 
-i- even rural districts in all geographic areas of the country. According 
^ .to the return, ^89% of the school districts responding tested for read- 
ing achievement 'by 1971* Of these, 3^ described their reading assessment 
•prograrlp in some -detail. ^ , , , . 

As previously stated, achievement .data were received from I2^dis- * 

' ^ . ^ . . ; ^ 

tricts or systems. However, since trends iia reading achievement be- 

■ . ' ' "^'^ 

tween 19^0 and 1971 would.not.be discernable from systems reporting 

^/^only^one, two, or three je^s. data, a decision was made to report only 

. on systems making achievement data available over at Ifeast a^our year 

period. ' \ ' . * ^ ^ ^ . 
^i:^ schooO^sjrsW furnished acMevBraeni^-data fot^ period of foui| 

years or more. Following, then, 'is, a desp^riptibn of each testing 




program and the achievement data that were made availabe for these ^ 
six school systems. Several school systems requested that they not 

be- named in 'a iieport cxf achievement data, hence the ^systems are 

s ■ ' , . 

lettered A thrpligh F. Of the six ^^tems, two' are relatively Small, 
two are medium sized systems, and two represent large cities 3 two 
systems; are located in the northwest portion of the United S'^ates, 
one represents the midwest, one represents the northeast,* one repre- 
^ents the,. southeast, and one represents the southwest* The popula- 



tion for each of these, school districts is, given in Table I9 . 



System 'A ^ ^ I 



System A has a comprehensive teS'feiSgrprogramj TDetween 1962 
and 1971^' the Iowa Test of Basic" S1^3is was. used iij grad^^ 3 through 
9f /The school district switched ttj the SRA, iCtmevement Test^ in 

^: — TT""^" 7" — 

1972. . 



^ In addition, system A reports^that the Stanfor;si Acni^vement T^t 
•ha^beeriSsed^idLth grades one and 2, however, "due to dlffic\ilty^ in, 
aLTriving^a^^^total^eading^.sQore,^^^ this data was not^^fonwurcled* 
.Finally, system A retJorba^mt^wtween 350 and 500 staaerits were ^ ^ 

tested at each grkdg leyel" eacli^year.. No inf^rmatior). was a^yalSable'"^ V / 
on how thg students 'were selected* y^-^ ,; , ; ^ //^^^V 



; • ■ ^ ••• .' 7 • '• ■ / 

[ Tabie 19 Populatioi^ for the Six, School Distridt^^^^^ 
^ . iA'"th|!is Chapter,' ' ' ' */ / // 





•- ' ; 


■ 'l9j50 


1970 . 


^"yfetem A ; / // 


16,300 


y\ 2Y,iiOo 


27,000 


' /.System B 
-System* C . ' 
' -^Sj^stem; a 


11,300 
' ■ 6,900 . 


/ 

' / l4li,200 ' 
26,100 


li8,000 

•lil ,600 


275,000 , ' 


320,000 
1 ,ii2d,000 ^ 


v. 0,000 


Syertem^E 


935,000* 


1 ,990^,000 


.System F 


3,020,000 ; 


3,760,000 


li, 200, 000 


/' 'Entire U.S. 


I5l,325i798 ^ 


.179,323,175 


203,235^298 


\'* ' ' ' 
C Urban U.S. /" 




125,268,750 


Ili9,32ii,930 


f ' / 
•Rural U.S. 




5U,05U,li25 


53,886,996 




Table 20 Average (Jrade Equivalents for Students in Grades 3 Through 9 
in System A on^he ITBS ; (only total test grade equivalents are reported; 



no inforfnation on forms used is given); 



Year 


Qr. 3 


Qr. k 


Qr. 5 


Qr. 6 


Qr. 7 


Or. 8 


Or. 9 


1 962 white 
(Midyear) black 


3.8 
2.9 


3.3 


6.1 
h.2 


7.2 


7.7 
6.2 


8.9 
6.5 


9.3 
7.U. 


1 963 white 
(Dec.)* black 


i;.0 
2.8- 


h.6 
. 3.9 


6.0 

h.k 




8.6 
6.1 


6.6 

7.0~^ 


9.2 
► 6.9 


1 965 white^ 
(May) • black 


h-^h 
2.8, 


3.1 


5.6 
3.8 


6.7 
lf.7 


7.7 

' 5.5 


6.7 
5.fl 


6^6 


1 967 .(May) 


- 


h.9 


- 


6.6 


- 


6.3 


- 


1968 (May) 








6.7 




a.2 




1969 (May) 




h.9- 

0 




6.7 




is. 2 




1970 (May) 




h.7 


5.8- 


6.8 


7.6 ^ 


8.2 


6.7 


1971 (May) 
* 




k.9 


5.8 


6.7 ' 


7.6 


L8..r 


6.7 



Table 20* reports total test perfonnance in grade 'equi.valents on 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills between 1962 and 1971. Because scores of 
white Students *and black students are reported 3eparately for 1962 throu^ 
196^^ trends in achievement are somewhat difficult to isolate*. Data 
available over an 8 year period for grades ii^ 6^y^id'8 however* 



Grade i; achievement over this time period is on the rise. Grade 





equivaUqnts reported in ^the early ysars^ are 


— . — . ^ • 
.surpassed beginning in 1967, 




and except for a. slight drop of .2 in X9J!0y 


* * • 

remain stable for the rest 

■ _ • ■. 

■t ^ - . ... " ' - - 




of the .period. 








ERLC 


. ' '"87 





X 



ERIC 



Grade 6 performance is good in 1962 and I963, but shows a marked 
drop in 1 965^ particularly iYuvlew of th^^fact that the tojne of testing 
changed. In I967, scores of vhite and black students are combined and 
a steady rise is indicated in scores until 1971« 

Grade 8 performance on. the ITBS fluctuates over the 8 year period, 
reaching a grade equivalent score of 8*5 in 1971* It is difficult to 
assess eighth grade achievement, especially in light of ninth grade 
achievement reported for 5 different years • Ninth grade achievement is 
only slightly higher than eighth grade achievement, and in 1 9?1 for 
example, is only #2 grade equivalent higher th^ eighth grade ♦ ^ 

The data from system. A, it should be noted, is more than^ just 
reading achievement data. It is data from the ITBS that covers reading, 
arithinetia, language skills, and work istudy skills • Iherefore, specific 
infer^ences* about reading achievement are limited. 



'stem B 



7 



System B reports a testing progr,am utilizing the SEA Achievement 
Series since 1959 in grades ^2 through 8/ In add?.tion, sj^tem B reports 
Jbhat -testing was alsa do;:ie in 49l;9^ 19^2, ^and 1958. ^owever, it is 
unclear wiiich tests were used these years ♦ System ,B test scores are 
repor;ted in median. grade equivalent^. No data regarding the s-tudents 
^o were tested was forwarded* Presently, the system* B testing program* 
is assessing pupils at grades on^ through 6, according to city wide test 



reports. 

' Tbi 

.i^Veported for the years 1959 through 1971 (for some ye§a:4, data are 



* Third gro^e ^achievement on the SEA. Achievement Series in sysiem B 



-78- 



83. 



unavailable). Since the 1971 data are based on an April testing and 
all the other data on September -October testing, the data for ..1971 
is not included in the following discussion. Generally, a peaking 
effect is notable during the middle years of the period, followed by 
a dropping off of scores to ^roughly their 1959 lev^l. ^ 

Fourth grade achievement in reading exhibits a steady rise in . 
scores that peak in 196U, then drop off again to 'the 19^9 level. 
Arithmejbic and composite s,cores appeair to rise' steadily with no drop 
off through 1965- \ 

Reading achievement ^in fifth grade follows the fourth grade 
pattern. However, arithmetic and composite show, less of an overall 
increase. - , 

Sixth grade reading achievement. rises steadily, pe^aks in 1962, 
and proceeds to drop off markedly in thk remaining years of the 
period,, resulting in approximately one^jhalf year less in 1971 as 
comp^ed to 19^9.. Arithmetic and compqsite scores also tise and 
peak ip the middle years, but^monstrite a more gradual and less 
sizeable glecline. 

Seventh grade and eighth grade daiia are available for pnly a 
five year. period. , Across, each subtest^ 



achievemeht in both of these 



grades for the yaar3 reported shows a 



\ 



general rise. 

V 



\ 



ERIC 
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Table 21 Grades 3 Through 8 Performance on the SRA. Achievement Series; 



in System B. 



(4fRenormed in 1961;) 



Month 



Year 



Sept. -Oct. 1959 ' 

Sept. -Oct. I960' 

Sept. -Oct i 1961 

, Sept.. -Oct. 1962 

Sept. -Oct. -'r963 

Sept. -Oct.* 196lt 

Sept. -Oct. 196^ 

Sept. -Oct. 1967' 

Sept. -Oct. 1968 

Sept. -Oct. 1970 

April 1971 



Sept. -Oct. 1959 
1 960 
1961 
f96'2 
'1963 
'1961; 
1965 
1970 
1971- 



Sept .-Oct . 
Sept .-Oct. 
Sept. -Oct. 
Sept. -Oct. 
Sept. -Oct. 
Sept .-Oct. 
Sept .-Oct. 
, April 




i960 
1961 • 
1962 
. 1 963. 
1961i 
,1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1^569 
1970 
1971 



Sept.-^ct. 
■ Sept.ipVt. i960 
. Sept. -Oct. ■ 1961 
Sept. -Oct. 1,962 ■ 
Sept. -Oct. 1963 
—Septi^tu:^^ -1-96it= 
, Sept ..-Oct. 1965 
Sept.-Oci.. 1966- J 
Sept.-dc't. -1970 
At^ril • 1971 



Re ading 



3.1i 
3.5 
3'. 6 
3.7 
3.6 
3.6 
2.-9 
3.1 
3.3 
li.1 



U.5 
li.5 
li.5 
li.7 
li.8/ 

k.e 

k.9 



5.5 

5.1i' 
5.3 
5.2 
6.0 
^.5 
5.8 
5.6 
5.3 
5.6 
5.1 
5.7 



, 6.7 
■7.0 
7.2 
7.k 
7.1 



1.0 

7.0 . 
6.0. 



Arithmetic 



3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

2.9 

2.9 



3.7 

li.O 

li.i 

li.2 
k.k 
li.3 



5.1 
5.1 
5.2 

5.3 

5.2' 
5.0 
li.8 

. 5.r 
5"5 



,■5.8 
6.1 
6.2 

-6*-7 

—4^ 



'6.1; 
6.3 



Compo site 

5.S 



3.2 
3.3 
3.1+ 

"3.li 
3.1; 
3.3 
3.0 
3.1 



3.. 7 
TT 
li.2 
li.3 
li.li 
li.5 
li.5 
li.li 

I- 

li.5 

5.1i 
5.1; 
5.5 

5.1i 
5.6 
5.1 
5.5 
5.1; 
•5.2 
5.3 



6.5 
6.7 
6.9 
6.8 



6.7 

6.-6 

6*3 



fable 21 Gradfes 3 through 8 Performance on the SEA, Achievement Series 



in System B (cont'd) 



Grade 


Month Tear 


Reading 


Ari thine tic" 


Composite 


7 


Sept. -Oct. 1959 
Sept. -Oct. -1960 
Sept. -Oct. 1961 
Sept. -Oct. 1962 
Sept. -Oct. .1963 


7.3 

, 8.1 

^ 8.1 • 
8.0 
8.2 . 


6.U 
6.9' 
7.1 
7.2 
• 7.1 


6.9 > 
7.5 -• 
7.7 
- 7.8 
7.9 


8 


Sept. -Oct. 1959 
Sept. -Oct. 196O/. 
Sept. -Oct. 1961 
Sept. -Oct*. 1962 
Sept. -Oct. 1963 


b.6- 

8.9 

9.1 

8.8 

9.1 


?.? 
8.1 
8.U 
8.2 
8.1 


8.2 

8.5 
8.8 

8.7 
8.7 



System C • ' ^ * < ' 

System C reported that a city-wide testing program was initiated 
in 1966 in grades 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11. Table 22 reports achievement data" 
for system C for grades 3, 5, and 7 between 1 966 and J 972. Vocabular/j 
residing, and composite scores i"n Table 22 are taken from the Iowa T^st 
of Basic Skills . A. renormed version of this test was used in 1972. 
Verbal and non-verbal achievement scores in Table 22 for the years 1 966 
through 1971 are from the Lorge-Thorndike Intellige'nce Test , while these 
subtest scores beginning in 1972 were 4arived from^^e' Co^nitiVB Abilities 
Test .^" " ^ * * ' . ' 

Table 23^^reports jichie:5fement data for grades .9. aWti '11 between • 

.1966 and 1972.^ 1966 through. 1971 data are derived from the Tests of 
AcademiQ^^pgress. _ In t5^72^ninth . grade .data was taken ffom the ITBSj 

"^Mndrewnthr^graders were^o longer-^>^te<fe* r-;— ^ — — — ^ 

Althpugh no inforination regarding th^ populations' that were tested 
between I966 and 1971 is providedfsy^tem C reports^ that achie^menib* 



data in 1972 in grades 3, ^, 7, and 9 are based on 9293 / 961^1 , 9761^, 
and 9661^ cases respectively— over 97 per cent of the total population 
in those grades. All data in Tables 22 and 23 are reported in median 
percentile scores. 

Grade 3 reading achievement on the ITBS between 1966 and 1972 
reflects a fairly steady^ decline in performance with the exception # 
of achievement in vocabulary for 1972* Composite gcores for third 
grade on the same test reflect this same general trend. However, 
verbal scholastic aptitude as. measured by the Lorge-Thprndike Intel - 
ligence Test until 1971 is very stable, and non-verbal scholastic 
aptitude scores indicate a slight increase in achievement. 

Vocabulary scores for fifth graders over this period demonstrate 
enough fluctuation that no trend is' discemable j reading achievement 
"shows a parked decline between 19.66 and 1^71 that appears be on 
the rise for '7972. ^ Composite scores for the ITBS follow the same 
pattern as reading achievement scores: a slight but steady decline.' 
The higher Scores in 1972 were obtained on a renormed* test . VerbsLl 
scholastic aptitude scqres also reflect a steady decline, while non- 
verbal scores conversely e^thibit a slight increase. ' ' 

Seventh grade reading achievement shows little change from 1 966 
through 1971. Scores are somewhat depressed in the intermediate 
yoars. Verbal scholastic aptitude scores fluctuate somewhat, while 

nbn- verbal scores appear to be rising. ' * " ' . 

^ - ■ ~ ' ■■ >~ ■ — 

Ninth grade reading achievement is steady until 1971 when 

^ ^ . ' \ . ■ ^ ' 

performance ^rops off slightly* Math andj^composite scores on the ITBS 

seem to indicate a jslight downwa^^d trend.. Verbal achievement on the, 



Test of Academic Progress is stable ?till 1970y theti turns downward, 
and ris^s sharply in 1 972 ♦/"Non-'\ferbal' achievement reflects an opposite 
situation wi-Ui a great deal of fluctuation and finally an upward trend 
in 1970-71 that falls off sharply: in 1972. •*: ' 

^"v^^Since twelfth graders were tested in l966 rather than eleventh 
graders, and test data were collected from only ^ 'Schools in 4970, 



total eleventh grade achievement trends are r^ore difficult to deter- 

mine. However, Reading, math, and composite test , performance appear 

relatively stable until 1971, when they drop shafply. Verbal achieve- 

♦ 

ment is fairly stable throughout, 'while non-verblal achievement 
demonstrates a considerable rise over the peidod; 



Table 22 Achievement. Data from System C for„Gra!des 3y said 7 on 'the 

Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test , tha Jowa Tes.tL.pf Basic Skills , and 

* - < . 

the Cognitive Abilities Test . (All reported in median percentiles.) . 
Torge -feorndike 



Qrade 


Year 


Verbal 


Non-verbal 


Vocabulary' 


Reading 


Compdsite 


' 3 


. 1966 


71 


Vl 


. . 65 


' 68 


76J 


1967 


71 


75 ' 


65 


66 - 




1968 


'1^ 






66 




73 • 


1969 


71 


■ 79 


65 


66- 




70 


- 1970 


71 


77 . 


^ 65- 


63 




- 1971 


71 


■ 79 ■ 


62 . 


63 


P 


#1 972 


71 


• 67 


69 


- 63 ■.. 


73 . 


•^5 


1966 


■ 71 


79 


• 70 


(h / 


7i 


1967- 


69 


79 


67 ■ 


62" 


69 


■ 1968' 


■67 ' 


77 


Vo 


62 - 


/ 69 


1969 


67 


79 


65'. 


66 


6? 


1970 


69 




67 ■ 


60 


67' 


i^Tj 


hi 


L m- 


_ 65 


■ 41 


"67 


#1 972 


- 71 


^ 69 


65 


. m - 


7(5 



"^1972 verbal and non-verbal scores deriinfed from^the, / 
Cognitive Abilities Test . , t'^^p 



.-83- 



/ 



Table 22 Achievement Data from System C for Grad}^ 3, 5; and 7 (cont'd) 



M - 



Lorge -Thorndike " 



Iowa Test of Basic Skills 



Grade 


Year 


Verbal 


Non-verbal 


Vocabulary 


Reading ' 


Composite 




• 1966 


69 


75' 


69 . 


59 


66 




1967 


69 


75 


69 


59 


61;. 




1968 


71 


79 


6^ 


58 


61; 


7 


1969 


71 


79- 


62 


56 


62 




1970 


69 


Bii 


6? ■ 


59 ■ 


62 




1971 


67 


■ 83 


6? 


58 • 


62 




*1 972 


69 


6^ 


68 


63 ; 


70 



'^l 972 verbal and non-verbal scores derived from the 
Cop^nitive Abilities Test > * . » 

Table 23 Ninth and Eleventh Grade Achievement 'Scores in Median , 
Percentiles in System on the ^ Tests of Academic Progress and ,the^ 
ITBS. 



Grad( 


Year 


Scholastic Aptitude 


Reading- • 


Math ' 


Composite 


Verba] 


Non-verbal 


9 


1966 


69 


■- .71 


65 


?1 


' n.'d.a. 


196*7 


69\ 


• 69 


65 




. 69 ■ • 


1968 


1.69 




65 


67 


65 


. 1969 


69 ■ 


75 


65 


. 71 > 


69- 


1970 


67 


79 


65, ' 


61 


65 


- 1971 


6^ 


19 


61 


.67 . 


.65 


1972 


.71 


( 


.61 


■ n#d,a. 


• 65 


11 


*1966 


83 


71- 


66. - 


^ 6^- - 


"67 ■ ■ 


1967 


-73 


.71 


, -59 


, 1k 


' 66 


1%8 


1^ 


19 


■ 59 ' 


■1t- 


. 66 


1%^ 


75 


' 79 : 


56 


■7ii ■• 


66 


^1 $7o 


B1 


88' 


59 " • 


77 


66 


' • 1 97l 


■ ■ 75 


. ■ 87 


5^ 


1^ 


62 . 



"^grade 12 tested in 1966 
^data based on ^ schools only. 



System D 



r 1 •■ 

' ^System^D reported initiating a testing program in 19^3* However, 
this -.system made available only-' fifth grade data collected on ttie 
Cala*fornia Achievement Test Battery between 1951; and 1 96O (See, Table 



.81; ■ 



91. 



2h ). Although the form of the test used was not named, system 1) re- 
ports a change in forms be^irihing in '19^9 to' Form 1957* Edition. 
System .D .also reports that an "item check" was performed on. the new 
'forjn that indicated it was at the same le^l of* difficulty, as the ^ old* 
form.' However, since grade equivalent ^c^res ^are reported, this is. of 
little' relevance for the presert^fe^.purposeg* . * ' 

. In additi'dn, system D also reports achievemeilt' data x)n "sixth graders 
(reported in TablafJSl ) be^tween ^9$^ afid 196I . This data consists of 
subtest scores on the^ Calif omia Achievement Test battery a nd the Calif or ni 
^Mental Mat;^urity Test , 195^7 > form. The form of the CAT is not •reported 
initially; hovrever, the, system reports that the 19^7 Edition, Form W was 
us^d in 19^9 and i960 and that the 1957 Edition, Form Y in 1 961 . 

Althoughrno- infoilnation: on the""^l^trti-on procedures used for « 
choosing; the te^t population was made available, the, number useS^^t 
, ea^ grade 'level vas large enough to "ensure a reliable group result" 
According to thfe ^school system. ' . ^ 

Achie^vement of fifth graders on the California Achievement Test 
in reading, arithme'tic', and*Tanguage between i95U and i960 Spears to 
be oh the rise. A slight rise in achievement in all three .areas is 
noticeable between T95li and 19^85 the sudden rise in scpres for 19^9 
,and i960 might be attributable^ to a change in test, forms. . 

Achievement in reading, arithmetic, and language of sixth graders 
reflects a very obvious rise. Between 19^^'.and ^l-9$8, this rise is 

^ ^ ^_ ^ _ . 

fairly gradual, be^joming ,much more noticeafole"^ in 19^9 through '1 9<^1 v 



Again^ this'rise 'in later achievement could be attributable *ta new 
test forms. ' ; ^ - f 



1 •.' -85- 
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, ^System E ^ . . 

^ . ' • , . • ^ . . / . ' ' . . V 

7 ^ System E reports achievement data for grades'* 3,. ii> 5^-6, and 8 ^-'y . 

• , ; ^ - ''''^ • 

."bn the ' Stanford Achi^veme^it Test between 1956 and 1962. The&e^data ^ 

\ \ ; . 

are reported in Table 26 . System E also reports data on the Iowa Te^t"^ . - \ 

.^^ ^ ' ' v.. 

, of Basic .Skills for grades 3 through 6 between 1 966- apd 1972. These . - . . 

data are reporte.d in Table 27 • This- system also reports having a test-' -^.--v/ 



in^ program* beginning in 19U9- A great deal^of this ^datia ±^ unavailable , 
however. It should be noted that data in Tabie^26 were originally 
reported separately for black and wljite'sfudenta. ^ans were Veijsl- * 
culated for th^ cpmbined-grpup sq that they might be more easily inter- 
pretred.; \ [ , - ' , . - 

Third, grade T?eadijig data between- 1&K6 and 1 962. Remonstrate a steady 
\, VT . ' fn apl>ieSreM^nt* Ai^ithmetirc data .fluctuate more, but still portoay 





Seac 



* 



^ijig^^d^a^^^ but ^^g^djSnciijg ■ : 
ove^giljgpwjCr^^exid.r^ ^ehi^4v^ne«t; sb^ tr;ue'Cor larigliag^' ■ f*^- 
kmeyem^t^ ?hr?r^lf -t96ti. ayatto^c /eaaol^^ sc^ores-rlse dr-^njata^c^lly, *\ , 
whereas arithJiietixTpomputai^Xon ^<^^ " 



'('. /. 



-;'--"Tibie i2T »sho)ffs ."ihat grade 3 achievement between 1966 and 1970 



stable. A decline. in 



on^ther*I$gsrot all' sut^/e^ts remain relatively 
• i '**"»'••>''* * ' ' ' • f ' 

' ' " '•--•scopes seert^ ejvjxient*kfter ^'this point. Approximately the sajne 

* pattern. is evident in* fourth, fifth, and sixth grade achievement data. 



-^^^'-^t^ ^6*x::P6;'formance on' 



Stanford Achievement Test of third, fourth 



fi-fth^;and-si^<Jh^gi^^^ for System E. 
•r:: » x ^ * Reading 



Grade 



Paxa. 

Mean 



Word 
Mean 



^wfcn'*a;re"ar ' 

^ Test'eav^'-.; ^'of S^s 

Jan.. . . f9^^-•»»,7B2 3-65 3.U9 

Jan. 19^7 - fr,58l , 3-65' 3.^5 

*Jan.' -l^Se" •'.^;2U8 ^^.93 3J8 

'^^Ja^.-:\-7xg2?:^ V,106 :\l.63 3-63 

i ■ '^"-JaitV - '".mcf^ ta,06^^.-U^/3^.9J 3.99 



Language 



Arithmetic 
Arith. Arith. 
Reas. Comp. 




. , Sfep^i/- r ?/03U- . U . 1 1 " i; .21 

. :^^r:ie'pi--:- J: ^i-o;o6ii. U .27 U.21 

,.v^.-^^ep?;; j.-f^l *^fe.576' U-OO U.I? 

r.^^^<M^ --- • iw ^r2;im ' ^.08 5.11 



U.71 



3.U2 
3.70 
3.56 
3.U7 
3.80 
U.27 



- , -1^58 
T^'-'.5&iyt,,.-^1'?^9 
>\ 'i^.ept^. -I^^O 
-^'-<7^Sept. 
'•-•May 



8^,-979 
9,00V- 

1961 . 9,839 

1962 9. $72 
1956 ' 6,606 
195:7 • .6,655"- 

1.9^8 ■ ■;6",-972: 

19^9' . -8,3 79- 
1960 8-,26U 



5.< 



i*:f;-;:r:|j.6'- -Hay 

•ie:i-i;ii3Si::~^y'^--.T|4i 

■ May \^ht:-::::^'^^:-?':'^r^y^:e6 



U.90 
88 
07 
U.95 
• 6 .U0 

. -i;09V-7.55 
•';.7??l-:7.80 

?/;8i^'.93 
:8vQ& '7.59 



IT^B 

5.1^' • 

5.17- St 
5^52^'-- 
6.J63 



6.98 

-T:2r 

- 7.U2 
7.U8 
7.61 

.8.0$ 
7.62 

v-7.liT 



7.3$ 
7.7$ 
7.91 
7.77 

7.87' 
J. 83 



3.21 
3.20 
3.3$ 
3.19 
3.U7 
3.U$ 
U.02 



6.06 - $.$2 $.30 



6.$$-' 6.0$ 



7. $9 

7.56 

7.67 

7. $8^ 

7.U9 

7.31 




Jable 26 Me'dlan Grade Equivalents' for Eightli; Grade^rs , on the"" 

- Stahford Achievement Tests , 1956-1965 (Continued Yroni'pa&e\^9.:T.\ ~. 

■ '•-1 "-t 



Grade 



Date- 



"Tair 
FaU 
Fal-L 
Fair 
Fall 
Fall 
Fall 
Fall 
Fall 
Fall 



Tested 

"^r95r 

1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
. : 1 961 
1962 
■ 1963 

: i 96ii 

1965 



Reading" 



# of S's 



6,lk6 
6,193 
6,575 
8,11i8 
8,177 

8,9li3 
9,011 
9,818 
11,676 



Para. 

Mean 



8.(55 
8.37 
8.36 
8.86 
8.22 
8.18 
8.21 
8.5I1 
8.1i 



Word 
Mean. 



Ari-t jure tic* 



8.83 
8.75 
8.92 
9.08 

8.76 
8.83 
8.86 
8.95 
8.9 



Language "Ai-ith. 

Re as : 



8.05 
8.1i5 
8.86 

n.d.a. 
8.51 
8.9I1 
8.62 
8.9I1 

■8.6 



"BvTT 
8.1i8 
■8.07 
8.52 
8.61 
8.98 
8.93 
8v53 
8.96 
8.3 



"Sr-itji. 



7790 
8.28 
7.89 
8.18 
8.21 
8.16 
7.98 
7.97 
7.88 
7.6 



Table 27 Mean Grade Equivale-nt Scores of Third, Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Grades on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 



Grade 



Year 



1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



# of S's 
20,101; 
20,126 
15,360 
20,023 
20,6ll9 
J 9,678 
9,079 



Reading 



Arithmetic 



Vocab 



Rdg. 
Comp. 

3.8I1 

3.78'^ 
3-82 
3.53 
3.1i9 



Arith. 
Concepts. 

3.97 

li.Oli 
, li.01- 

.3.85 
l;.Oi 
3. 51; 
3.69 



Arith. 
Prob.Sol 



Compi 
Score 



Fonn 



3 



3.72 
3.71 
3.65 
3.72 
3.1i5 
3.1iO 



X09" 
li.lO 
U.03 
li.01 
I1.06 
3.55 
3.56 



3.91 
3.89 
3.87 
3.85 
3.88 
3.51i 
3.51 



3 
h 
h 
3 
h 
3 
h 



19^ 
1961 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



l"9S5 
1967 
1968 
1969; 
1970 
1971 
1972 

T9S^ 
1967 
1968 

.1969 
1970 

'1971 
1972 



¥7955" 
9,li82 
5,01 li 

9,li3l. 
9,li87 
9,065 
8,61i7 



X3T 
I1.50 
1|. 55 
I1.50 
I1.51 
.li.25 
I1.13 



I1.57 
It. 62 
li.6l 
I1.50 
li.31 
■I1.1I1 



5.02 

5.0I1 

5.05 

li.90 

I1.98, 

li. 51; 

1;.52 



h.96 
'h.91 
l;.9l 
1;.93- 
1;.53 
l;.2l; 



TTTBO 
1;.78- 
l;.8o 
1;.76 
1;.72 
1;.1;2 
1;.27 



3 
1; 
4 
3 
1; 
3 
1; 



l6i. 



7,861, 

5,392 
8,310 
8,735 
8,133 
7,921 

M7T" 

7,367 

6.009 

8^6l|9 

8,136 

7,,865'. 

7,1;67 



533 
5.55 
5.59 
5. 
5.57 
5.20 
5.26 
"5T53" 
6.1;5' 
6.55 
6.38 
6.1;9 
6.13 
6. Ill 



5.58 
5.60 

5.53 
5.50 
5.21 
5. 11; 

6.^0 
6.kh 
6.50 
6.37 
6.20 
5.96 



T".09 
5.85 
5.81 
5.87 
5.70 
5.53 
5.27 
IW 
6.62 
6.61i 
6.71 
6.5I; 
6.38 
6.02 



5.77 
5.71;- 
5.73 
5.69^ 

5.35 
5.13 

6.71 
6.73 ■ 
6.68 
.6.72 
6.31 ' 
6.10 



TV80 
5.77 
5.77 
5.70 
5.68 
5.3.6 
5.27 

6:62 
6.61 
6.6S 
6.58 
6.30 
6.11 



3 
1; 
1; 
3 
1; 
3 
h 

T 
h 
h 
3 
1; 
3 
1; 



' System F 

System F maintains ^'^city-wide testing program for grades U> 6, 
8, 10, and 12. Altljough system F reports that its testing program 
has been in operation since 1956, they have made available only data 
collected between 1966 and 1970'. ^ ^ " 

The Iowa Test of^Basic Skills is utilized in this system in 
grades 6, and 8; mean grade^core equivalents for these- grades 
on the iraS ^e reported' in Table 28 . In grades 10 and 12 the 
Sequential ifes/s of Educational Progress are usedj mean converted 
score unit?s-^e repoirted for the STEP in Table 29 along with the 
.national means, j^ticular forms of each -test usqd are not named. 

. Grade U vocabulaary^ achievement's- fairly stable over the 5 years 
reported on ths^ jTSS, . -/fading comprehension, however, drops 5 months. 

Ts^lJr^p-ijcWrs-in-^he-^egtnn^ for 1965-1966. The 

composite fourth grade achievement scores are stable.* 

Sixth grade achievement evidences a more general drop in achieve- 
inent. A one to' 5 month ^drop occurs for all subtests. , ^ 

Reading comprehension^ and vocabulary achievement ^scores on the 
^ ITBS in the eighth grade exhibit a loss of about 5 months over tjie 
5-year/ period." Arithmetic and composite scores on the JTBS ^also 
demonstrate a downward trend, but not of quite the same magnitude.' 

Subj^est data in reading, math, and science gn the STEP test for 
tenth and twelfth graders indicate a steady drop in achievement across 
the' board. In evaluating this data, it should be kept in mind tha*. 
after 1967 the tests were given in June rather than in October. 



Table 28 Mean Grade Equivalents^ on ITBS for Grades 6, and 8 
in System F. 



Year 


Grade 


Vocabulary 


Reading 
Comprehension 


Arithmetic 


Composite 


Number 
Tested 


1966 


U 


3.3 


3.U 


3.5 


3.5 


12,398 - 


1967 


1 

u 


3.1 


3.2 


^ 3.U 


3.U 


13,U33 


1968 


u 


3-2 


3.1 


3.5 


3.U 


I7,3li7 


1 969: 


1 

u 


3.2 


3.2 


3.5 


3.U 


17,836 


1 970 




3.3 


3.2 


3.5 


3.5 


17,683 


1966 




b.2 




5.1 


5.2 


12,33U 


1967 


6 


5.2 


5.1 


U.9 


5.1 


12,675 


1 968 


6 


5.0 


5.1 


5.0 


. 5.1 


12,306 


1969 


0 


U.9 


5.0 


U.9 


5.0 


13i'823 


1970 


• /, 

6v 


5.1 : 


5.0 


5.0 


5.1 


17,U50 


1966 




7.2 


7.1 


6.9 


7.2 


11 ,5l6 


1%T- 


-r-8 


7.0 


6.8 


1 

6.7 


7.0 


11,18U 


1968 


' 8 


.6.9' 


' 6.6 


■6.6 


6.8 


10,712 


1969 


-i 

!8 


6.8 


6.6 


6.5 


6.7 


11 ,667 


1970 


8 ■ 


6.8 


6.6 


' 6.6 


6.8 


11 ,33U 
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Table 29 Means in Converted Score Units on STEP Test for System F 
Tenth and Twelfth Grades 



— ^ 

• Year 


Grade 


Reading 


Math 


Science 


Number 
Tested 


October 
1966 


10 


•279 


. 263 . . 


269 


12,686 


October 
1967 ' 


10 


279 


262 


268 ' 


. 12,8Ul 


June 

1968 


10 


277 ' 


261 ■ 


267 


11,50U 


June 
' 1969 


'10 ' 


275 


260 


266 


10,821 


June 

1970 


10 


27U 


2^9 


265 . 


10,029 


October 
1966 


12 


292 


27U 


279 


' 9,755 


October 
1967 


12 


291 


273 


278 


10,08U 


June 

1 yoo 


1 0 
1 c 


0 on 
c.y\J 


0 71 


077 


R liOR 

0 ,uyo 


June 

1969 


12 


' 289 


270 


. 276 


8,23U 


June 

1970 




288 


269 


275 


7,979 


National 
Mean > 




28U 


268 


275 




National 
Mean • 


■ • 12 


29U 


' 276 


281 
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Conclus ion . ' . ' - 

If the major -intent of this report was' to demonstrate that very- 
few if any hard conclusions about trends in reading achievement can 

be drawn, the data presented in this chapter would make an ideal case^ 

• * 

As it is, however, an attempt to.11 be made to very tentatively svonmarize 
the interpretations of the information presented in this chapter. 
^ Jt appears that the largest factor inhibiting strong conclusions 
^from this data is absence of infomation about the stability of the' 
student population tested at each point in time. Table 19 shows the' 
growth of each of the systems from 19^0 to 1970. It ^s quite clear, 
for instance, that system B and system C have^grown at a rate dispro- 
portionate to that of the entire nation and in^4^1esser extent to the 
growth rate of systems F, E> D, and A. Though tl4§ vLnf ormation may be 
of some help in interpreting the data for each school system, one must 
kee'p in mind that only quantitative changes in student population are 
indexed by it. We have no way of knowing what happened qxxaiitatively. 

^ The matter of postulating explanations for changes will be dealt ' 
with once more in the final chapter. For the moment/ only the actual 
changes will be considered, without attention to idiy they may have 
occurred. Overall, it appears as though between I960 and '1965 there . 
may have been ar^ flight rise in the test performance of the students in 
most of the school .systems. Generally, however, the 1970 level of 
performance is slightly (Loiter than that of I960 or 1965. The actual 
discrepancies differ from schpql system to school. system. Th6re are * 
also some , exceptions to this generalization.* In addition, it appears 



that the test performance of students in "ttie loiter grade levels has 
not fallen off as much' as the test .performance of students in the * 
higher grades. Stated another way, discrepancies between I960 and 
1970 performance are greater at the upper grade levels ^Tian'^hey 
are at the lower grade levels. 

Hiese conclusions are based on the data of very few school 
systems. The degree to which these systems are representative of 
the school systems in this country general is not known. For this 
reason it is better foi: the^moment to postpone 'any further interpre- 
tation of this data and to revisit the information presented after 
consideration of the data included in the next chapter. ' ' 
^ Before leaving this chapter, however, the problems of collecting 
test information fi*om^cities should be considered.* Obtaining data 
from school districts is difficult for several reasons. First, 
because of the criticisms of city schools' re,ading programs in recent 
years, major school districts tend to be concerned about confidentiality. 
They do not want their test results published. It was the low return 

,rate from the 27 largest school districts that prompted us to send * 
questionnaires to 73 smaller districts. But there again we encountered 
the concern with confidentiality. In fact, from the smaller districts 
a* lower return rate, and a smaller percentage of published summaries 

jgras e.videnced. ^ ' ; 

More than half of the reporting distr:^cts admitted to having 

published summaries of their test results (8?^ of the larger districts 

\ 

said they published reportsj but only 50^ of the smaller districts did). 

:\ 

This seems to be the resillt of a different problem than -confidentiality. 

. i 
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The smaller school systems may lack the money and pei*sonnel necessary 
to compile and publish test summaries. Responses tQ requests for 
reports indicate that, particularly in earlier years- and in. smaller , . 
school districts, there are no published reports and/o^^^-^jfte data are 
inaccessibly stored, out of print or otherwise unavailable. Hence, 
of the twelve districts that se^t copies of reports, only three (2^%) 
had (or*l!nb4tfte any infonjjation before I960. An equal number sent 
results for only the last yg^fc^or two. 

Three factors suggest that ^ the results from cities can'be 
compared across time only with extreme caution: ' * 

a. changes in tests and testing programs ' ' 

. b. chaifges in curricula 

c. changes in populations ' ^ 

The first two are common to all phases of studies such as this 
one. '^day^s tests neither ask the samg questions nor are scored in 
■the same way as those of 1950. A 3.2 grade equivalent score in* 19^0 is 
equ^l to a 3-2 grade equivalent in 1971 only insofar as' the same things 
are expected of a ^udent at the 3.2 level in 1950 and 1971. 

The third factor, changes iji the population, however, . affects the 
urban school districts erspecially. In the last twenty years, there has 
been a massive migration of rural people to large cities* Urban popula- 
tions ar»e growing, but the middle class^ is moving out to subjjarbs, 
changing ther socio-economic profiles of the large city's school popula- , 
tion. The socio-economic status of students in the largest cities has 
changed radically. 
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Even the smaller Veities are experiencing problems of population 
growth and socio-economic shifts^ Stable' school districts are the 
exception rather than the rule. Probably the* most stable district^ 
located was District D, reported above; it i,s,also probably the smallest 

leaist urban district; • 

> • ^ / ' \ ^ ^ 

* Hence, the most reliable comparisons possible represent a very 

small proportion of tlie population and an" atypical environment* One 



hesitates 



to' generalize the results of the programs. 



An ad.ditional problem ihv trying to compare the test results is 
the mannei in which they are ^reported. . Distracts ^ variously report 
means andJjnedians, grade equivalents and percentiles!^ They do* not 
always report how many students were tested or at what time of year* 
Some or. all 'of these .factors may be bhanged In the course of a testing 
program, so the -summaries must be read carefully ^in every case. 
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Chapter III 

V I 

Reading Achievement In the States 



Introduction ^ ^ ♦ ' * 

T^is chapter contedns' ff'^c|(^ilatiOn of reading achievement^ 
data collected from the states. Originally four sources of data 



weffe thought 'to be useful in collectii^' information about reading ^ 
achievenient on\,a state basis:, 

. . ' / 

^ 1.' Stat^ Education Departments 

\^ 2. Independent School Data from 

th^ Educational Records Bureau « 
3. ' Census^ Data ' * ' ^ - ' ^ ' * , 

. Army Classification Test Results ^ ^ 

The introduct^ion to this total report describes the-'p^^blems 

' » » J. 

encountered in gathering information*" from the last two of the above 

sources. Because of tnese, problems , the information in this chapter 

* • / / * 

is based only on reports from State ^Education Departments and fr.om the 
Educational Re^cords Bureau. This chaptejr will d^al with the d^ta 

J ^ ■ ' - , . . - _ , 

collected from each of those sources individually. - 



Contacting tBF States . , . 

The pi^cedures'util^fed in collecting data fr^ the fifty states 
were roughly the same hs those used in colle.cting city'data. These 
procedures are described in Chapter II. ' 

In August, 1972, a list of evaluation and research administrative 
personnel from each state was developed • This list contained the names of 
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those people in Wqh state who were most likely to have at their ' 

disposal the achiWement data which was to be collected. Two 

sources provided the names .tor this list : ^ Edilcation Directory : 

State Governments 1969-1970 published by the United Stat^f^ Department 

of Hecath, Education, and* Welfare—Office of Education; an'd The Book ' 

of the States ^ (Supplements) (l97l), puj^lshed by the Council^of, State 

Go^ernmi5nts% ' ' . / • , 

Onge the initial lict of state personnel was conrpiled, -the first 

mailin^^^ the questionnaires took place ^. (See A^endix for a copy of 

. the questionnaire) " The initial mailing resulted in approximately a ' 

twenty percent return. Many, of the .retiarns referred tfiis* project to 

other .people or administrative offices ir>*the state 'th^t might nave 

* • 

\the information being sought. - , " ^ 

In October, 1972, a^econd meiiling of the questionnaire was 

initiated. All states that had not responded*^ and states that refera:^d 
•^the project to another source were sent duplicate questionnaires. Six 

week,s 'later, project personnel- attempted to reach remaining spates -via 



taii^hone interviews. Seven , such att^ij]Jpis proved *fru^tful. A*" third . 
questionnaire .was ^mailed to those statues, that had agairyVeferred the . 
project to other sources 'within the s'lfeite. ' ' 3 ' 

. ^ * Table 30 list^ all fifty states in five categories: (l) ^^a 
and questionnaire retired, (2) only questionnaire returned, (3)»tfnly' 
data returned^, (U.) a response returned, but no data or questionnaire, 
and (5) iJQ Wspoh$e\ » ^ 
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Table 30 



Data and Questionnairq Returns For Fifty Statep 
1. , Data arid Questionnaire Rettimed (n = l6; 32 J5) 



Alabama 


-Mississippi , 


California 


/New Hanipshire . 


Delaware 


New,, Mexico 


Geo3^gia % 


New York 


Hawaii 


Oregon ' " / 


Idaho 


Tennessee 


Iowa 


^ West Virginia 


Michigan 




Minnesota 




Questionnaire Only Returned (n = 20; UO/2) 


Alaska ' * • . 


Nebraska 






Colorado 


North Dakota 


Connecticut 


Fennsylvania - « 


Florida 


* Rhode Islauid 


Illinois 




Kentuckv * 


Texas 


* ■* * cum 




Massachusetts ' 


Wisconsin . • , 


Montana 


Vfyoming 


Data t)nly (n = 1; 




Ohio 


ft 


A" Response Returned 


: No Data, No Questionnairer 


Arkansas 


4 


New Jersey 


- t • ,1 ^ 


Oklahoma - 




South Gaxblina-*^ 




* • 

No Response At All 


(n = 9; 1855) . t:--- 


Indiana 


North Cardliaa , ' 


Kansas 


Utah . • ' 


Maine 


Vermont 


Maryland, 


.Vi^gini^ 



Missouri 



Problems In Obtainin g Atfd InteiDreting Data \ ; -'^ ' -'""^^ 

Many of th^ problems involved in obtaining and interpretiiig data,' '^"-'^ 



of the kind dealt with in this report have been alluded to in p^:ia'<uB^ 
sections. Reluctance on the part of individual states to furnish ^t^.-^ ; \ 
data.was certainly.^a major problem although the extent of thi^^ l%i- V 



tation cannot even be estimated. . ' . ' / 

As previously stated', educational systems are hesitant to j?Toyj.de 
test data in light of the critidisms that- have been levelet^ ^t ^duca- 
tional institutions in recent years. It^is entirel^-Possible that only 
those states that showed gains in achievement over a period of time 
*rfesponded to the request for data, • ^ ' 

In addition, using a questionnaire for 'collecting the data may^ 
not have been the best strategy. Few, people want to be bothered by 
such matters as filling out a questionnaire and sending the data re- 



quested. [The questlonniare- used in'this study was four pages long. 



required information that jnay not have been easily available, and may 

even have been somewhaJr/inis;Leading . For exaii?)le, the Jij-st question' 

/, ■ ' ^ •'' / .• • 

asked was, "Has a s^te wide achievement testing 'pr^gi-am befen available 

/ ; /'/■ ■•• ■-. • 

to the s.chools of ybur^.-state during a major projportiori of the 20 y6ar 
period from 1950' thr6vlgh 1970?" Many r?s^or>deht^ 8^sun;ed if the answer 
to the first qu95iion was. "no," the, task of cc^^ietini 'the -questionn^re 
was completed...! Ttius, we' received many iiwoDrolQ^tely;, answered questibnpaires , 

There are f4iso*-olDv;^ous problems with the data received, Statefs - 
with testing p^ogr^s: frequently changed the ^iests .used making com- 
parisons difficult jif not imgpossi^le. And in many insl^ances tt Vas 
extremely difficul«t extracting frjbm the state repcfrts that data which 

r ♦ y ■ / 

• irt^ » • / ; ■ 
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^* ■ porting „me gjua,. ^rade^equi^ . ;v 'i^;. • • /- 

V'?-^^/ Few state report&.did eui: d^'^quate/j'^^ l^heir pop- 

;r^^^^^^_ "'y*7^It^^^i8^ methodsr;^ ;^5i'^^:(,^3jE5v states ad^uately" ^^a^T. 



. • L-^ "^'^ ' "Finally, '^al-l.^^fidse'^rol^^ plague "Then Now" studies' irtN' 

' ' 5^^<iV.^4ff6ctk the inVerpretation of^ the data." Changes in curriculm; v *-\ ! . , 

• f ' > , ' \ ^ ^ • - ' • ' - ^ it » • ^ " \ • 

sdcio^-oecohomc faakeup, ,and attendance xequiremehts make the task of - 
interpreting the d^it^a difficult. ' . ^ ' . 



The data for the states are reported and discussed^in two p^rtst -/^'^ 

... . 

First, the test resiilts erfe discussed for states with- testing dal;a'V ' . 

available for at Ifeast three but no more than six years . Secondly^, 
'test results for st^^^^'with testing pipgrafes in existence for more thah^.. 

six^ years' are discussed.* A number of states reported data on testing ' 
-programs that have been in {existence for less than three yefiurs. For 

, ! ; • ■ ^ ■ . 

obvious reasons, this; data *is not included. * - ^ ! 
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•Table-^ 31 



•1 . 

State Testing, Programs of Reading Achievement'- 



, » < 








9 






T*"? \ — 

^State 

/ 

f / 

! / 


/ 
** 


Testing Program 
Available for ^ 
Medor Proportion 
of Years 1950-70? 


Who Coordinates ' 
^jp£ram? 


.Is Pa;-tip'ipati<5ia'; in 
Program/Reiiui'rfe^?' 


f i 

Alabama / / / 


r 




■V 


State Department 
of Education ^ 




»' ^ 


Alaska / ^ * 








N.R. * 


/ N.R. ' ^ 




' Arizona^ 




No' ^t9f i^' ' 




N.R. 


/ Yes ' ' ■ 




"Arkansas ' ' 




No ' *'* 


^ 


N.R. 


N.R. ' ^ 




CaiifQ2?i'ta 


• 


£966— 


. * - - ^. — 


7 - St at Department 
of "llducation 


Yes ' 




Co lor ado- 




•No" ~ 




N.R., , 


No 


1 


'Connecticut* 




No 




•'-T^.Ri-^: ' 


N.R. 




DelfiLware 


— 


1968- ' 




St ate Depaf€ment 
of Education " • 


No 




Floiri da 




No 




/p^vR-; • 


.No 




Georgia-, ^.--^ ^ 




JrSTir 




"S3^1>e * Pj^p artment ' 

of'^E^uc^tion 




• 






1951+- / 




Stat|:jSie^ytment 
of Educ'^fon^- - 






Ideiho z' ' 




1960'- * 




. -State Deparibment 
^ 6f"'Eduaati6p 


No' * 

» * » 

► •jiA 




'Illinois 








N.fi^:'V ■ 


N.K." \ '\' 




Indiana'' 








N.P\ ' ; f : ^ 


N.R. « :* 




Iowa ' 








University .'^ 


No " < 




^ Kansas " * 








N.R. ' 


N.R.;* ' : 




Kentuckv • 




1965- - 




State Pep^l^mpnt 
of Education*-' 


No \; : ' - 




* Louisiana 




No 




N.R. " • 


N.i^. :( • 




Mai n^? ' 




N.R'. 




N.R. ' \ 


N.R.' I ^ • ' 


^r^-^ — . 


' MuTvland 




N.R. ' 




N.R. \ 


N.R. 




M as R A c H u s e 1 1 fi 




1970- 




State DeparCmdnt 
of Education 


Yes 

' — — 


. <^ - 


Michigan 

V 




. 1970- 




State Departmeli^. 
of Education - 'V 


Yes V 




Minnesota 




1949- - 




University ' * 


. . No 


\ \ \ 


Misslss^ippi 




1970- 




N.R. 


^ No 




Missouri 




N.R. - 




N.R. 


\N.R. 


••N L 


Montana- 




No ' - 




N.R. 


*No 




Nebraska 




No -- 




N.R. 


' N.E. 




Nevada-' 




1971- • 




N.R. 


No 




'New Hanrpshife 

» ' ' ' 




1950-1 t 

.( ' 




Department of 
Education and 
Univeristy ?|| 


No^ . 





f i 



\ V 



. *"No Rfespon,se \ ' 4 ^ 
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Table 31 ^ 
State Testing Programs of Reading. Achievement * (Co^^t^d) 



• j — ■ . ^ r— n r- 


State. 


* 

Testing* Program 
, AvailaVie* fprl!. ' * 
^• MaJ^or Proportion - 


Who. Coordinates 
■ P?^sram?^" ' • . - 


Is/Participation in 
Program. Required? 

/ 


t 

Hew Jersey ^ 


' -'-^'^ ^--^^ \e^^ 


"-~ ^iT.R..^. • - ' 


/ ; 

' . N.R. 


New -Mexico 


1971-"^- - - . 


N.R.^- 


Yes 


New . York ' - . 


1965- 


State Department 
of Education 


Yes 


North Carolina 


- NvR. 


- N.R. 


t N.R. 


North Dakota ' ^ 


1966^.; 


State Department 
■ of Education 


* No- . 


Ohio < 




N.R. . 


N.R. 


Oklahoma 


No ? 


/■■^ff.RT- 


N.R. 


Oregoij 


1961- / 
1 


Stat e . Department 
of Education 


No 


Pennsylvania 


No 


N.R. 


N.R. 


Rhode Island 

- 


1962- 

- 


State De'i)artment 
of Education an"d 
Univeristy 


Yes 

• 


South Carolina 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. . ^ 


South DaJfLota . 


1957- 


State Depsrtment 
of EducWion 


No 


Tennessee 


1968- 


State Departm!ent 
of Education 


No . ; ^ 


• Te^cas 


I955-6U; 


Statet Department 

U X £aa UC oLO X KJlk^ 


No - 


Utah 


N.R. 


N.R.' 


N.R. '^Ha 


Vermont 


N.R. 


N.R.- 


•jj.R. 


Virginia 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


Washington 


No 


I N.R. ' 


U.R. . 


West Virginia _ 


: 1962- . 


State Department 
of Education 


Yes 7 ^' 


Wisconsin 


1951- ■ 


University 


No • •■- - - 


Wy caning 


No 


N.R. 


-No ■; ; ' ; 



■ .7 . ^:-m 



■ - -y^i 

•- 

■'■'9?- 



y 
\ 
i 



1 



I J 
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Table 32 

State Testing Programs of Reading Achievement * 

i , ■ ■ ■ 

state *TQs'ts Grades Data Collated Annual Other 

Us'ed Tested By ^ Reports? RiJports? 



Alabama 


Ok 


8, 11 




state 


yes 


no 


Alaska 


N.R. 


N.R. 




N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


;Arlzona 


22 


3 




school , state , 


Yes 


No . 




^ — 






district 






Arkansas 


N.R. 


N.R. 




N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


California 


00, 32, 3i+, 

37 a 


1,2,3,6, 

lo; 12 




school, state, 
district 


Yes 


Yes 


Colorado 


N.R. 


N.R. ' 




N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


Connecticut 


N.R. 


N.R. 




N.R. 


N.E. 


N.R.' 


Delaware 


00, 22 






school , state , 


Yes 


Yes 








district 






Florida 


N.R. ^ 


N.R. \ 




N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


sfCJoorgia 


19, 2k 






school , state , 
district 


Yes 


No 


Havai i 


0U,06,30 


10, 12 




school, state, 
district 


Yes 


Yes 


Idaho ' 


37 


11 ,• ■ 




school, state, 
district * 


Yes 


No 


Illinois 


N.R. 


N.R. 




N.R. 


N.R. 




Indiana 


N.R. V 


N Jl. 




N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


loVaf^-^ ' 


19, 37 \^ 


3-12 


« ■ 


school, state, 
district 


Yes 


Yes t 


Kansas 


N.R 


N.R. 




N.R. 


N.R. 


* N.R. 


Kentucky 




1*,8,11 


• 


school and 
district 


No 


No 


Loxdsiana 




N.R. 




B.R. 


N.R. 


*N.R. 


Maine 




N.R. 




N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


Maryland 




■ N.R. 




N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


Massachusetts 


oli^-^ ^ 






^school and 
*di strict 


Yes 


Yes 


•Michigan 


bo 






school, state. 


Yes ' 


Yes 










'district. 














community^ 






Mncfesota 


06,19,31, 


'7-12 




'•a^ool dis- 


No 


No 


* * 

• • 


32, 37 . 






^^rlct, state 






Mis^^sippi 


Ok 


5,8 




school, state, 


Yes 


,Yes 










district 






Miss&iri 


N.R. 


N.R. 




N*R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


MonVtoa 


N.R-. 


N.R. 




^.E. ■ 


N.R. 


N.R.- 


Nebraska 


N.R 


N.R. 




N.R. 


N.-R. 


• N.R.' 
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Table 32 , * 

State Testing Programs of Reading Achievement (Cont'd) 









\ ^ 

* ^ ■ 




f , 


^uaxe 


*Tests 

Used 


Grades * ' 
Tested 


Data Collated 


Annual 
.Report? 


Other 
Reports? 


Nevada 


38 


3. 


school, state 

geographical 

airea 


Yes* \ 


Yes 


New Hainpshire 


06,22, 32 


3,14,6,8, 

10 


school, state, 
district 


Yes 1 


No 


New Jersey 




'N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


' N.R. 


ifew Idexico 


00 


5,8 , 


school, state, 
district 


Yes 


i No . ^ 


Nev York * 


00 


3,6,9 


school, state, 
district - 


Yes 


!Yes 


North Carolina 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


North DaXota 


19> 29, 
37 


1 "? — 3 

i+,6,8, 

9, 11 . 


school, state 


No 


No^ 


Ohio 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


n.r; 


N.R. 


Uici.anoma 


N.R 


N.R. 


school 


N.R. 


N.R. 


Oregon 


29, 37 




state 


Yes 


No 


Pennfity 1 vsmi & 


N«R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


M.R. 


Knode Island 


Oi+, 19 


T — ?~5 

'♦,6,8 


school, state, 
dist rict 


Yes 


N.R. 


bouth C€u:olina 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


South Dakota 


37 


9,11 


school 


Yes 


No 


Tennessee 


22,32 


.1-12 


school, state, 
district 


Yes 


NO ,• 


Texas 


00 




school^, state 


les 


les 


Utah 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. • 


N.B. 


Vermont 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R, 


N.R. 


N.R. 


Virginia 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R'. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


Washinffton 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


West Virginia 


00, 30, 32 


3,6,9, 

11 


school, state, 
district 


Yes 


Yes 


Wisconsin 


30. 37 


U-12 


school, state 


No 


No 


.Vfyoming 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. • 



*Refer to appendix for test references 
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Three to Six Years of Testing 

Hawaii ]?eports a statewide testing program in reading using 

I 

o 

the gfequential Tests of Educational Progress , (5n the questionnaire, 
data across six grades on the California Achievement Tests and the 
Cooperative English Tests is'als9 reported, but only p€urt of this > . 
data, woB forwarded. 

^- However, data on the STEP Test between I965 and 1971 was for- 
warded and is reported in Table This data is available for grades 
four, six, eight, ten, and twelv^. ad (J. ^report 6 only the "midpoint of 
the percentile band" which caii^be compeired to the publisher's rioming 
data. "In grades two through twelve, Hawaii has consistently tested aii 
overwhelming luajority of the students available for each grade. In most 
cases* all but several hundred students were tested for each particular 

grade level. ^ 

' ^ ^ ) 

An examination of Hawaii's data on the STEP Test points iip some 



interesting trends. Grade .four data is consistently com|L^rable to 
the publisher's data staying at or near the fiftieth i)ercentile for 
* each year. Grade six data over the period reported is consistently 
higher than the publisher's norming data, as is grade eight data for 
each year except 1970-71. HGwever, grade ten data 3hows a trend in 
reading achievement that is consistently lower than the noi*mi^ data, 
.and grade twelve is extremely low for each year reported in relation to 



the norming data. 

In addition, data was forwarded on the California Reading Test , 

Upper Primary, Form W {1963 norms) for ;grade two. Table 33 reports 
/ 

this data and demonstrates reading achievement that is above the 



^07-. 



publisher's mean and that remains quite stable over the six year 
period. 

Generally, no definite trends in readiftg achivement can be 

. / ^ 

interpreted from Hawaii's data. The California Reading Test data ^ 
indicate a slight downward trend since 1968-69 for second graders* 
Data on the STEP Test indicate no real movement in achievement, 

*« 

/ 

■ - / ' 

Table 33 

Total Score of Hawaii Second Graders on California Reading Test , 
(upper primary, Fonu W; 1963 noirms). 



. . , ^ ^ 


Year 


Cases 


Grade 
Equivedent 


Percentile 


S.D. 


Total Grade 
Enrollment 


1965-6 


13^85 


'3.1 


69 


" 0.8 


■13,661» 


1966-7 


13,567 


3.1 


69 . 


■0.9 


13»9'*8 :, 


1967-8 


13,,7'»5 


3.1 


69 ■ 


0.9 


' 13,966 


1968-9 


lJ*,0l»8 


3.1 


■ 69 


dna 


H*,38l 


1969-70 


l'*,791 


S:0 ^ 


66 


dna'^ 


H*,867 


I97O77I 


m,700 


2.9 


62 


0.9 * 


H*,899 



. -Teft)le 31* 

Midpoint Percentile Rankings of Grade 'U, 6, 8, 10 and 12th grade' 
Hawaii Students on the Sequential T^st of Educational Progress . 



Year 



Grade 



Cases ' Midpoint of STDt: Total Grade 
Percentile Band Enrollment 



1965^ 


U ' 

6 

8 

10 
12 




12,963 
12,520 

ll.UUl . 
10,217 


50 

58 
5U 

■ U3 

: uu- 


lU 

18 
■ 19 
19 
19. 


. 13, '♦29 . 
•12 ,722 ' 

11,800 

10 ,666 • 
9.U13 


1966-7 


U 

6 
8 
10 

12 




13,360" 
12,893 
11,879 
10,870 
9,8oU 


5'+ 
5»* 
US 
ItO 


"13 
• - 17 • 
0:9 
18 
'20 


^13,569 
13,035 
i2,126 

, 10 ,999 . 
:: 9.987 


1967-8 


U 

6 
8 

16 
12 




13,195 
13,257 - 
12 ,U0U 
ir,352 
9,526 


50 
■ 58 

5U 

U9 
UU 


.13 
. ' ,18 

17 ' 
/ ' 19 • 

2tf 


"13,462 
13,511 . 
12,728 
• U,6ii6 

' ^.68U 


1968-9 


U 
6 
8 

10 

12 




'•13,557 
l!3-,275 
12,Ui*8. 
ll,6li^>... 
9.822 


50 
58 
5U 
U3 


lU 

18. ' 
19 

19 " 
20 


•13,766 
13,U66 
12 ,656 
r2,091 

' 1&,02U 


1969-70 


6 
8 

io 
12 




lU ,193 
13,713 
13,338 
12,630 ■ 
10.591 


50 

•..58 

'51^ 

U3''' 
- UU 


■ ' lU^ 
18 

-'19 ■ 

■ 19 
20 


■ 1U,225 
• 13,899 
13,431 ' . 
j12,718 - 
10,659" 


1970-71 


u 

6 
8 

10 
12 


$ 


1U,519 

1U,109 - ' 
13,^28 ^ 
12,633 ' 
10.5T7 


" U6 ■ 

5^ 
.50 
U3 
1+0 


^■••.13 ■ 
16 
h.9 
^ 19 
20 


1U,575 
' .lit, 195 
13 J* 36 
13,2U6 . 
10.813 

- ■■■■■■ 


publishers 
data 


U 
6 
8 

10 
12 




63r\_ 
U6U . 
925 
1,312 
^ 790 


U8 


- lU 
-18 

f ^ IT 


• 

1 
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Ohio's statewide testing data is generated from results gathered 
on individual students, classes, and grades of schools participating in 
the Ohio Survey Tests Program . -No information is reported by Ohio about 
the populations tested (except for total niimber), or about the tests 
being used. 

> . Table 35 reports idata between 1965 €md 1970 for grades fovir, six, 
eight, and ten on the Ohio Survey Tests Prograin . Although only slight^ 
each grade exhibits a peak period and a dropping off of scores. Grade 
four peaks in 1967 and th^^ drops off, while gVade six has high results 
^n 1965, peaks again in 19679 then drops off. Grades eight and ten ex- 
hibit a similar trend. Both have high scores in I965, then decline gradually 
each-ye^r after that. • \ * 

Table ' 35 , ' . ^ 

Mean Raw Scores of Uth, 6th, 8th, and 3,0th Graders in Ohld the 
Ohio Survey Tests Program -< ^ ^ . 



Year 


Grade 


Me.an Raw 


S.D. 


50^, 


Number of. 






Score v 




Raw Score '■ 


Subjects 






3U.5 . 


12. U 


35 


- U3,67Q 




• . 6 


.'♦l.U 


10.0 


U3 , 


39,U0U , 


1965 


8 • ' 


U0.3 ' 


10.3 


U2 


U2,650 


-to. 


10 


U1.8 




U3 


UU,096 




1* 


37.9 


13.1 


Ul 


1*5.692 ■ 




6 


37.0 


10.6 


38 


39/337 


1966, 


8 


39.6 


,10.9 


1*1 


UU,9^ ■ 




10 


38.6 


. 10. u 


1*0 


U'7,UU^ ' 




■ 1* 


39.8 


12.9 


1*3 


■ 67,790^\ » 




6« 


37-8 


10.5 


39 


65,6lU \ ^ 


196T*^ 


8 


38.5 


11.2 


1*0 .• 


57',3Ul . 




10 


37.7 


10.3 


39 * 


' 50.379 




J* 


37.6 


13.5 


- 1*0 ^ ' 


'5ir,685 . ..r ; 




6 


36.0 


10.7 


37 


55,369 


1969* 


8 


37.5 


• 11. U . 


. 39 


^]„1*18- • , 




10 


36.9 - 


10.8 


— 32 : 


65,665 ■ ^ 






37.6 - 


13. l**^, 


1*0 


52,191""- ' 




£ ■ 


35.8 


11.. 0 


3.7 


51,006- 


1970 


8 . 


37.1 


11.6 


,3'9-. 


60,782 




10 


36:U 


11.0 


34 


57,279 


»19W . 


data not t'orwarded 




1 





Hew York has a 'statewide testing program in reading that was 
established in I965 providing an annual statewide school -b:^scfhool in- 
Ventory of pupil achievement in reading and arithmetic. 

The evaluation program utilizes a special printing of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test as well as survey tests developed by the State 
Educational Department that are basW on New York State courses of study. 
The tests for grades three and six were named in the returned questionnaire: 
the New York State Elementary School Reading Test (grade three) , and the 
-New York Minimum Competency Reading Test (grdde six). . 

Table 36 reports mean raw scores, standard' deviations, euad percentile 
ranks for. grade three and grade six pupils between '1966 and 1971. The 
statistical tables containing these ^cor^s report that approximately 32U,000 
third graders and 320,000 si:fth graders were tested each year in the 
evaluation program. 

^Gz*ade three results indicate a. slight, but very steady drop in achie^re- 
ment frbm I966 to 1971. Grade six data also indicate a steady drop in 
achievement with the exception of the I968' performance. There was a net' loss 

of 0.52 in mean raw score .units in grade three, and a net loss of 2.0 mean 

\ 

<- ' * , 

raw score units for grade six between 1966^ and 1971. I 

' ' Table 36 ' . . > 

Mean Raw Score For Third and Sixt^h Graders in Sew York on th^ New York State 
Elementary School R^adinp Test and" the New York State Minimum Competency 

, . ^ Reading Test . 



Year 


Grade 


Mean Raw Score S.D. Mean' Percentile Rank 








■ I - 






3 


^ . " 31.90 


12.27 


• U8 


' • • 1966 • 


6 


U1.97 


13.90 




.19^7 


- .3 


31.82 » ^ 


12.50 1 


HQ 


^ 6 - 


UI.7I 


IU.02 






• 3 - 


. 32. lU 


12. UO 


i*8 • 


1968 


6 


ltl;80 


'« ' 13.96 ' 


U5 


1969* ' 


3 


' 31.78 


' . 12.57 


^ 1*S 


6 . 


U0.86 


IU.20 1 


k3 




• . ,3 


31.51 


12.31* ' 


. hi 


19TP 


6 


U0.I8 


lU.27 


kl 




3 


31.38 


1 ^ 12.51 1 


47 


1971 " 


6 


39.9k 


U*.'30 


hi 


* 
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■'New Hampshire reports a statewide testing program tKat is volvintary in 

nature. 'Because of.' a lack of funds, not .jail schools participated in the 

programi when funds were provided by the state, the number 'of.,participating 

schools increased; ' ' 

In its response to the questionnaire. New Hampshire reports that the 

Cooperative English Test was given from 195p to 1971, but that data was "not 

readily available" for the test before 1959* 'New Han^shire ftlso reports 

administration, of the Stanford Achiev^ement Test since 1966 across foxir grade 

levels. Unfortunately, New Hampshire failed to forward either the Cooperative 
■ ^ , ' ' - % ) 

^ or the StiaJlford data. 

. However, data on the Metrc^politan Achievement Test for eight.h graders was 

'forwarded. Table 37 reports grade achievement at various percentiles for the 

. \> , 

years 1959, 1962, 1963^ and 19(^h on the sul5tes|;s "rea^ng" and "word knowledges" 

Scores for New Hampshire students on the subtest of word knpwle^dge indi- 

• ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' \ 

« cate fairly substantial gains for students at the fiftieth percentile and 

'■"'^below from 1959 to.l963; these scores begin to' drop ' off somewhat in 196^, 

However, reading scores at^ the same percentile show a more steady gain. At ^ 

eaqh percentile point. New Hampshire students are above the r^orted hational 

norms for the test . ' . . , ^ , - 

Table 37 , ' . . . 

. New' Hampshife Grade Equivalent Scores on ?txe Metropolitan Advanced Battery :- 
Forms A, B, and C. (Scores reported, for subtests ot word knowlisdge and 



Percentiles 


19.55 Grade 


1962 Grade" 


l^r63 Grade 


19^h Grade 


Natipnal 




Equivalent 


Equivalent 


Equivalent 


Equivalent 


' Norm 


■90th 


10.0+ 


10,.0+,. 


, 10 ..0+. 


• 10.0+ ; 


10,0+ ^ 


Word 75" 


.10.0+ 


10.0+ 


10". 0+.'" 


10.0+ 




Knowl ■ 50 


, ■9.1- 


9.5 


9:9 


•0.5 . 


* -> 


edge 25 


6.7 


' 6.^7 


7.8 




■ 6.0 


10 


5,1» 


5.U 


6.0 




. . ij.i 


' 90 


10.0+ 


<10.0+. 


10.0+ , 


10 .0+ 


,10.0+ 


Read 75- 


• -10.0+ 


10 '.0^ - 


10.0+ 


10.0+ 


' 9.9- 


ing . 50 


8.0 • " 


• 8.5 


• 8.5 , 


9.2 


, 8.0 - 


25 


6,0 , 


6.6 • 


' 6.8 . ' 


. 6.8 (: ■ 


6.0 


10 


U.-7 


5^.3 


5.1 


5.1. ^ 




Number Testetd • 


• *2,632 ■ * ' 


■ ^2.2143 


U,287 ; . 




H 

« 








X 
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• Alabama has a statewide testing program which the State* Department of 
Education reports^ has b^en in existence since i959. The program is plann.ed 
and coordinated by the State Depdrtmen^t of Education and requires that all 
public schools in the state participate^ ' * ^ 



.The Alabama Department of Education responded to the questlfd^Ires used 
in this study with, shprt summaries of all 'theilt- test data sinoe l96h. No 
e5<^lanation of the testing program accompanied'the datk 



Labama reports reading achievement data in the form of reading vocab- 
ulary-and reading comprehension r^iw scores from the Cali f omi a ■ Achievement 
Tests J edition and forms not named). Table 38 summarize^ -the reading achieve- 
ment data from I96U to 1971 for grades eight and eleven. 

Eighth .grade vocabulary scores remain fairly stable between 196U and ' 
1971 while comprehension scores fluctuate slightly, ,but still exhibit no 
large differences between thos« years. Both scores peak between the years 
1966 and 1968. *^ , • ^ * , ^ 

Elev^Jih grade vocabulary scores exhibit a steady, but very gradual 

rise between I96U and 1971. <jHowever; eleventh > grade comprehension scores, 

fluctuate a great deal , showing no clear trend. , ' 

Table 38 ■ v - ^ ^ ' 

Mean Reading Scores for the California Achievement Test .for Eighth and 

Eleventh Graders in Alabama ^ 



Year 


Grade 


Mean 


Vocabulary 
S.D. • , National 
Mean 


Comprehension 
Mean , S.p. . _^Nationul 
/ • .-- Mean 


Number 
Tested 




8 

'"11 


^2.. 05 

2Q'.h2 


13.17 
11.79 


.dna 
dn'a 


1*2.50 
U0.3I 


16.01+ ■ 
13^91 


dna 
dna 


61455 


1965-6' 


s 8 
11 


31.97 
28.52 


13.19 
12.02 


-.8 

-.5-v' - 


U2.83 

uo.ou. 


1^.11 
II+.16 


-1.0 


• 6U,520^ 
1+9; 229 


1966-7 


8 

.11 


32. U2 
28.71 


13.09 
11.98 


' -.7 
-.6 


1+3.12 
U0.2U 


15.93 
II+.25 


■ -.1+ 
-1.0 


■ 66,238 
1+9.818 


1967-8 


8 

11 


32. U9 

28i99 


13.08 
11.97 


" -.7- 


U3.ll' 


1M5^ 


- - ^^.»t1+- - 

-i;o 


6^,930 


1968-9 


8 

11 


32.0 


12.0 




1+2. 0 
39.0 


15.7 
1I+.3 


-.5 
-1.0 


51.505 


1969-71 


8 

11 


32.0 
29.0 


12.9 
12.0 


-.8 


1+2.0 
39.0 


15.8 
ll+.i 


■ -.5 • 
-1.2 


68^.539 


1970-71 


fl 

11 • 


■ 32.0 
29.0. 


15.8' 
11.9 


-.5 


1+2.0 
1+0.0 


,15.6 
ll+.O 


-.5 
-1.0 ' 


63,i+03 
1+8,292 
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Id^© reports -a statewide testing program tha&^-^i^ voluntary on 

the p^rt of the' schools. ^ Idaho's testing utilizes the lova Tests of . 

« 

Educatiorfal - Development , .and the summary of tl^ 'testing reports grade, 
eleven data between 196O and 1971. Table 39 depicts data on foXir sub- 
tests, each of which is reading- related, and a "reading average'^* spore ; 
beginning with the ^1967 data. 

For each of tl:\e four si^btests of the JTED, there appears to be 
a "peaking'* effect somewhere between the years I963 and 19^7, then a 
general falling off of scores. The average reading Ccoi^t hat is first 
reported for I966-67 is highest at that time and then drops off each 
succeeding year. ' * . 

The last row in Table 39 is a mean score' for each subtest foi* all 

y 

years reported in the table. This row emphasizes the peaking effect for 
* • * ^ . 

the middle years and showjs that for each subtest, 1970-71' and 1971-72^. 
scores are. below the means computed for the twelve year period. 

Table 39 , 

Average Standard Scores for Four Subtests on ITED, Grade Eleven, Idaho 



o-cuaents 


Year 


Reading . 

Social 

Studies 


Reading 

Nfitural.- 

Science 


Reading 
Litera- 
ture 


General 
Vocab- 
ulary ' 


Ave rage 


Number of 

Students 

Tested 


1960-61 


16.6 


17.2 


16.5 


17.0 


dna 


6,51*5 ' 


1961-62 


16.8 


17.5 


16.11 


1>jT 


dna 


6,02lt 


1962-63 ' 


17.0 


17.7 


17.0 


47.5 


dna 


61685,;.' 


1963-61*. 


17.3 


17.8 


17.0 - 


]\7.7 


dna 


8,336 " 


196U-65 


16.9 


17.? 


16.5 


i-NU 


dna. 


9,1*50 


1965-66 .'■ 


16.8 


18.2 


16.8 


18.0 


dna 


9.580 


1966-67 


16.8 


18.2 -i 


1-6.9 *- 


17.9 


17.3 


10,991+ 


1967-68 


16.7 


17.9 


16.6 ■ 


17.8 


17.1 


10,938 


1968-69 


16.7 


18.0 


16.^ 


17.9 


_17a 


10.252 


1969-70 ' 


16. u ■ 


17.9 


16.I1 


17.7, 


16.9 


■ 10, 512 


1970-71 


1^.1* 


■n.h 


15.8 


Yl.'k 


16.5 


9.1U7 


1971-72 




17.0 





17.0 


16.1 


7.060 


mean score 
for all 
years 


16.7 


17.7 


16.5 


17.5 - 


t 

16.8 


7,060 



We state of Iowi^>it tempted a "Then and 8ov" stjidy lof ft^ achie;ye- 
ment data in 1965^ Thia data was compared with data cblXected in>^9^0 , 
using the same tests, manuals, and time limits, exi^ for this reason^is 
included in the section of states reporting seven 'or more years data. ^ 
Thfese tests were of optimal difficult in 19^0 but in 1965*they were much 
too easy. 38,000 pxipils who represented the states as a whole were tested 

^ in 19^0. , A similcur sample was drawn\ for the 196^^ comparison. 

Table kO reports the Iowa data by comparing^ median grade equivalents, 
and grade equiv^ents at the tenth and. nlntieth percentiles, fdr grades 

^ three through eight, for vocabulary and reading comprehension. Thirty- 
six competrisons are made between 19^0 and 1965 achievement; all compari- 
sons show a jgain for the I965 group. Differences ran^ge from two tenths 
of a grade to well over a full grade level ». \ 



Table kO , . ' \ 



Compcupisone of Median Grade Equivalent Scores and 10th ^d 90th Percjentile 
Scores on the Reading and the Vocabulary Subtests of th^ Iowa Every Pupll 
Test of Basic Skills, Between 19^0 and I965 for the State of Iowa, Grades 37$. 
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^•"•eu.i 
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8.50 ^ 


/ 6.60 
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West Virginia' has had a stateVidie testing program since I962, 
and over the years has modified and expanded it to include several 

■ - ' ■ A 

different grade levels, A testing committee comprised 6f school \ 
personnel meets armually to evaluate pol'icies and procedures concerning ' 
'the program. 

The first statewide testing in West Virginia vas done in I96I- 

1962 with twelfth graders utilizing the Sequential Tests of Educational 

Progress . , Table k2 depicts the, twelfth grade data for two years. In 

1963, tl^e state began testing ninth and eleventh graders rather than 

twelfth graders utilizing the ^ame test. Six years ofjd^ta are reported 

for these grades in Table U2. 

♦ West Virginia also reports data on the Stanford Achievement Tests 

(Form W) fpr grades three and six. In 1957, a selected sample of 2,0^*8 

sixth graders were teste.d with th^ Stanford Tests ; this sample has since 
» 

been called the Feaster Study. Beginning in 1962, data from the Stanford 
Tests for grades three and six axe reported in Table ^1 , including the 
FecLster Study datpl. ' ^ ' -f , 

West Virginia's testtng policy iHitierwent a change in the school year 
1970-^71. The STEP and Stanford Tests were discarded anW^aiaoe' that time^;^'^^ , 
the Educational Development Series has been used in grades tJLrj|ej:^six, nine, 
and eleven. 

The data in Table ^1 show for grades nine and eleven a peaking in 
the years before and including 1966-7, then the scores drop off somewhat.. 
Grade six <&ta demonstrate the same thing, with the "word meaning" subtest, 
but shows no real pattern in regard to th^ sujbtest "paragraph meaning." 
Grade three scores appear to be rising gradually for both subtests. ; 
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Table hi 

Third and Si^cth Grade Reading Subtest 



« 1 



Scores From Stanford Adtjiev^ment ,g^st- -> 
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% V 



A 



















Year 


=»-:r- — 

Grade 


Word Meaning 
Meam S.D. 


Nimber 
Tested 


' Pdragr 
Me an ' 


apht'tJeariii 




1957* 


6 


-5.8 


dna 


2,0l»8 


• 

. 5.1 






1962-63 


6 


6.2 


dna 


38,067 


6.2 \ 


m- r ■ • 




196U-5** 


3 


J • J.? 
6.09 


cuia 
dna 


dna 
dna 


3.2k .;■ 
6.12 ■ ' 


dna - 


**=^daa'^ 


1965-6** 


3 


3.00 
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dna 


3.08 


. _ 






6 


5.3 


dna 


dna 


5.6 




"'dDiav-' 


1966-7 


3 

- . 6 


3.28 
5.76 


1.00 
1.62 


35,208 
33,765 


3.35 
6.12 




32?2^ ■ 
33II38? 


1967-8 


■ 3 
6 


. 3.30 
5.77 


1.01 
1.61 


35,10U 
31* ,958 


3.39 
6.1U 




'3^^m> 


1968-9 


3 
d 


3.32 
5.71 


1.02 
1.57 


32,991 
33,998 


3.39. : 

6.05 . 




32^83- 
33^89^ 




















reported in states mediauis, not means 



Table U2 

/. STEP Reading Scores for Grades 9> 



11, , and 12 




\ 















Year 


Grade 


Reading Mean 




S.D. 


Number- Tes-feag^' 


Si^63-6U 


9 

11 


273.8. 
287.5' 




17.7 
17.2 


A ^ " i 


19^65 


9 ' 
11 


27^4.9 
287,7 




dna 
dna 


dha-^^' ' 
dnaS^^-— 'i^ 




- 9 
11 


275.0 
287.6 




17.6 
17.7 


28vW3 r 


1966-^^;^ ;> 


\;:ll 


■\ 275.2 
\ .287. 1» 




17.6 

17.8' 


33,996 
28,078 


1967-68\-^ - 9.-:. 


27U.2 
286, U 




18.1 • 
16.7 


33,228 : 
27,169 ' 


1968-69 


\ M-l 


. • 272.8 
V- 286. U 




18.7 
18.5 


28,97'+ 
28 .^25 5 






— ^ 








Year 


Gi-Me 


St^dard Mean 


S.D. 


National Meam Ntunber Tested 


1961-62 




2^:5 


dna 




293.7 .''i9,89;3 " 


1962-63 




2C>1."Q\ f 


16.9 




dna ■ -A?'19,89"5 




■'ii' » • 
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^ ^Independent Schools Data 

^ Reading achievement data from independent schools' across tha 
country comprises the next section of this chapter. Since 1931, in- 



^dependent schools have engaged in a testing program in which schools 
3 participated on a voluntary basis.* It, is difficult to determine what 
^ percentage of the total school enrollment is reflected in this set 
^ of data, since p*articipation in' the testing program is voluntary. In 

addition, a complete sample 'description is not available.- 
ft However, the schools that do report data are considered to be 



^ repi'esentative of independent schools. Tables ^3 through ^7 
' ^ and Figures 1 through 3 report achievement data for independent schools 
^' between the years 193^* and 1971. ^-^^.^ 

^. Independent school..data up to and" Indluding I96U are available 

^ in a series of yearly publications. Presently, the Educational Records 
Bureau at .the Educational Testing Service (ETS) maintains testing data 
since I96U. Since data between 19^ok and 1971 were not available, the 
/ Educational Records Bureau was contacted; , Dr. Jules Godison, it was 
i' learned, was in charge of that data. After repeated inquiries, project , 
personnel were unable to obtain this data. However, achievement data fpr 
1970-71 were forwarded and, are reported in Table 

A number of -achievement tests are utilized by independent -schools 
across the time period being investigated, and most report data in 
median grade equivalents. Sin^e different forms of the various tests are 
used from year to year, certain cautions in interpreting the data are 
necessary. In addition/ data for 1970-71 are reported on the Stanford 
Achievement Tests across seven grade levels in much the same manner as 
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data in Table • However, later achievement data^flect many changes 
and revisions in the tests ais veil as changes in the subtest format of 
the Stanford battery, making interpretation particuleurly difficult. 

Figures 1 through 3 fiure an attenqpt to graphically represent data 
on the Cooperative English Test across at least a thirteen year period 
on identical fonns of the test. It was felt that this representation 
of achievement data would add coherence to the mass of yeeurly scores and 
would be a relatively imbieised way to interpret at leeist portions of the 
achievement data that were collected. 



Description of Achievement Data 

Table ^3 reports* raw scores collected by the Independent School 
Survey in grades seven through twelve between 19^0 and 19^^ on the Coop- 
erative English Test , reading comprehension subtest. This test is still 
being utilized in the testing program, but uses a different method for 
deriving scores so that littlfe would be gained by reporting 1970-71 
data which are available. Portions of the 19^0-1961^ data are also de- ^ 
picted in a series of graphs \n Figures 1 though 3; -data reported in the 
graphs <l) are from the sane forms of the test and (2) cover at least a . 
thirteen year span. 

Generally, all Cooperative test ddta indicate an upward trend in 
^ I 

reading achievement data between 19^0 anxi 196U. It should be noticed that 
19^0 scores from Form Q are a great deal l^igher than most of the subsequent 
scores for the liexr ten years. Form Q is not used in any other year 
indicating a possible lack of eqxiivalency between Form Q and other forms 
of the Cooperative test. 
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Figure 1 represents scores for seventh through twelfth graders 

on the Cooperative test , Form Y, for the years 19^9, 1958, and 1962. 
<V- '^^^^ 

I ^ A steady increase in reading achievement in grades seven through eleven 
is evidenced, while achievement in grade twelve appears to level out 
between 1958 and 1962. 

Figure 2 depicts scores for seventh through twelfth gradejrs on 
the Cooperative test, Form RX, for the years 1950, 1955, and 1963 . Data 
for eighth graders show a steady rise in reading achievement; seventh, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh grade *data demonstrate a drop in achievement 
between 1950 an^i 1955, then a rise that exceeds the 1950 levels. Grade 
twelve data exhibit the drop in 1955, then a rise to almost the, same 
level attained in 1950. 

' Figure 3 displays scores for seventh through twerfth graders on 

the Cooperative test. Form T, for the years 19^6, 1951, 1956,1iL960^ and 




196^* Again, the same pattern developes with reading achievement j dropping 
off in the middle years from previous levels, then steadily rising, and 
finally exceeding the levels Attained in the earlier years. As^ in Figures 
1 and 2, twelfth grade achievement, in reading dips down in the middle 
years, then rises but does not exceed the levels attained in the earlier 
years . 

Taken totally, the data reported in Table i+3 and Figures 1 through 
* 3 on the Coo^perative English Test , reading comprehension subtest , indicate 
some fluctuation, but a fairl^- 'steady rise in reading achievement. 'At 
each grade level , ^scores toward the end of the period generally exceed 
beginning scores,' with the exception of grade twelve data which appears 
to remain relatively stable throughout the entire period. 
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Table hh reports median grade equivale^^v I'^res for second f 
through eigljth graders in independent schools on the Stanford Achiever \ 
ment Battery , average reading, between 19^9 and^.1963. Scores remfiin 
relatively stable betyeen 19'+9 and 1953, then *^ear to rise steadily 
until the end of the period. This is inter estfng in light of the 
general decline of scores on the Coopel*ative ^glish Test during the 
middle 1950'a evidenced in Table 1+3 and Figures^l throii^ 3. Generally, 
scores for the end of the period exceed scores^^r the beginning of 
the period by .5 to 1.5 grade equivalents, Tab^e h'^ reports Stanford 
scores on subtests of word meaning and paragr^n meaning at the same 
grade levels for 1970 through 1971. Neither o-lg^the forms used in 1970 
or 1971 were utilized between 19^+9 and I963, ^ulEing comparisons difficult. 

Table k6 reports median 'grade equivalej^ts for first and second 
graders in independent schools between I9U9 and 1963.on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test . A fedrly steady rise in reading ^achievement is demon- 
strated for this period, with more recent scores exceeding the earlier 



scores by approximately .5 grade equivalents. However, it should be noted 
that the forms used in the latter half of the period were^ not used during, 
the years* 19^9 to* 1957, again making generalizations about gains in / 
achievement suspect. ^ - \ 

Finally, Table U7 reports mfediah grade equivalents on the Metro- 
politan Achievement Battery , average reading, for first through- eighth^ 

graders during the years 193^ to 19^8. Data for grades one, two, three, 

/ 

six, and eight fluctuate somevhat, but remain relatively stable over the 
period. Grade seven data demonstrates a nominal gain in achievement, while 
grdde four and five data indicate a steady sind si4)st8Lntial rise in reading 
achievement. 
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FIGURE 1 



Median raw scores for seventh through twelfth graders in Independent 
Schools on the Cooperative Ehglish Test > reading comprehension .sub- 
test (Form Y) for the years 19^9, 1958, and I962. 
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FIGURE 2 



Median raw score for seventh through twelfth gradei^s in Independent 
Schools on the Cooperative English Test, reading comprehension subtest 
(Form RX) for the years 1950, 1955, and 1963. 
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FIGURE 3 



Jledian raw scores fdr seventh through, twelfth graders in Independent^ 
Schools on the Cooperative English ' Test , reading, comprehension sub- 
test (l*rm T) for the years, 19^6", 1951, .1956, I960, and 196U. . 
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Metx-OT)ol£tiEin Achieyeoneiit Test , Average Reading, I9U9-I963 
(Test dropped. art ei\ 1063*)* ^ Median Grade Equivalents for 
First and ^^dond Grade-. Inidependent School Pupils \ 
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Form 
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Average 
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Sunn nary 

As was the case with the .school system data, the changes in tests 
employed and the grades tested makes it difficvLLt to dfav^ any definitive . 
concltasions concerning reading grovth. Some of the most reliable data 
in this chapter are reported by the state of Iowa and by the Independent 
School Survey scores. In both cases we have long-term in^^^tion over 
^iighly 25 yeays. The two sets of information reinforce each other and 
the major conclusion to be drawn is that between 19^0 and 1965 there 
was a stea^ iBQ)rovement in reading achievement. Overall, the I965 
students outscored "^^^^ ^^^^ coun^rpcurts significantly. 

Alter the middle! of the last decade, the picture becomes less clear. 
While some states show little change in eith^er direction, overall there 
seems to exist a slJLghtly negative trend after 1965. The losses are 
typically slight, but they appear steady and genuine. In view of the* 
fact that data fS9*so few states were suitable for inclusion and becatise 
we are dealing with a relatively sho^rt span of years, it seems premature 
to speak of a general, nation-wide decrease in reading test performance 
in the past five or ten years. 

The most conclusive statement that can be made is that the children 
of the present are reading better (or at least scoring hi^er in tests) 
than children of twenty or more years ago. Moreover, these differences 
appear to be quite significant. . 
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Conclusion 

As stated in the Introduction to this volume, this study had two 
purposes f 

> 

a. First, it was an attempt to make available as vide a data base 
on shifts in the literacy skills of this nation *s youth could be 
collected within the constraints of the time and budget allotted. It 
was hoped that this study vould provide a data base on which definitive 

r 

conclusions concerning the reading ability of today *s students compared 
tor those of the past could be made. 

b. Secondly, the study attempted to do^cument the manner in which 

school^systens , states and other authorities have attempted to assess 
-a 

reading growth trends. It was assumed that such assessment vould be 
a natural accompaniment of our ever increasing investments in reading 

a 

education. 

We would be less than candid if we suppressed the fact that at 

the outset we had hopes, against intuitions auid beliefs gained from 

our collective experience in and study of the reading field, to be able 

» 

to distill from all the data we were to collect some rather firm Judge- ' 
ments about positive or negative trends in reading achievement over the 
two decades we were especially interested in: 19507^970. It must be 
stressed, however, that our scepticism regarding the existence of hajrd 
data which would allow such firm Judgei^^s motivated this study in the 
first place. 

What conclusions, then, can be dravn from the information gathered 

« 

and from the problems experienced in gathering the data? 

Our most posit;ive conclusion is that it is extremely difficult for 
anyone interested in evaluating trends in literacy to obtain adequate 
data. Such a conclusion is not to ^e taken lightly. When one considers 
the many statements that are constantly being made aboxit the "declining 
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literacy rate" of the nation's children, it would be assumed that clear 
* 

evidence to document such conclusions is generally available. This was 
definitely not our finding, " < 

To be s\ire some school districts do publish their test scores 
tonually. However, that information has two basic shortcomings: in 
most cases it can be compeired with data from only a fev preceding years, 
but more importantly, fluctuations in the characteristics of pupil 
populations in those school districts make evaluation of such data 
especially hazardous. ♦ 

From our school district survey we had hoped to partially eliminate 
the uncertainty associated with changes , in student populations by 
resorting to gathering data on a large number of school systems of 
various kinds: rural and urban, stifle and growing, and -so on. We 
definitely did^ot succeed in that ef'^rt. We have been able to gather 
too little data from too fev school systems. Of the 100 systems contacted 
only U5 responded to our questionnaire (even after prodding)., kO of those 
reported that they conducted annual testing, 25 had data reports of some 
kind available, 12 sent us their reports and, the data of only 6 systems 
extended over 3 years or more, the e^|j^ished cut-off point. It is 
clear that even with perfect data, the ^nal sample^ is not representative 
of school systems throughout the country. This is particularly bothersome 
because of the necessity for a variety of school systems to be represented: 
among others those which lost* students from advantaged backgrounds because 
of a trek to suburbia and those which gain such students. 

Thej^x:oblem of interpretation of our school .system data is compounded, 
however, since the' data itself is far from perfect. In the discussion of 
ea'ch individual set of data specific shortcomings were detailed. In 
general, in addition to the lack of information about changes in the type 
of student tested, the most troublesome issues were: changes in tests; 
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changes in test forms, often unmentioned; chtoges in kinds of scores 
reported; and changes in the time of the year when the tests were 
administered, . * • - 

In gei^evB^j^^^e data from the states is sliglitly more interpretahle 
than "l^fiat of the school districts, .^iyst , more states have collected 
test data fpf^longer periods time. lowa^is, of course, an excellent 
ra^^e. ' • ' ^ 

In addition, shifts in population ten^^o he less pronounqed for 
entire states than for individual school districts; this is of particular 
importance in states^ such as Alabama which repotted average -scores based 
on testing, in all. of its public schools, Nevei/theless, even this data 
doe.s not allow one^to draw conclusions eXcejy/ w;Klij;he utmost care. and 
sub^st^tial ambivalence. ^ 

( T^"^ ' ^ 

Leaving the information gath^ed in the review of literature 
aside for a momerrt, it is clear that the safest and least controversial 
conclusion to be drawn from the data presented in the preceding chapters 
is that it does not allow any absolute conclusions abodt the !fate of 
literacy skills in America to be drawn. Yet, we feel that in the fac"^ pf 
unsubstantiated claims of drastic decline in literacy skills, it is 

/ 

legitimate and even necessary to state tentative conclusions from the data. 

We do this in full knowledge of the high probability of errors of Judge- ^ 

« 

ment. Partial and difficult to interpret information may .not always be 

preferable over the absence of any information; in this case, we feel it is 
» ^ * . ^ — i,^ 

In Chapter I we presented evidence, gleaned from various sources 

in the literature that up to the late fifties there was little cause to^ 

Relieve that skill in reading was on the decline, * From the studies cited 

and from the anedys'eSy provided leather the opposite seems to oe true. 

Children tested at the later of the two dates involved irTthese ''then-and- 
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now" studies tended tb score significantly higher than their predecessors • 

-This i^ true despite the fact^hat during the pferiod covered hy these. 

studies social' promotion became more and more in vogue, with the conse- ^ 

quence that there^ existed, a less- select student bo^ at any partioular 

grade level when compared to earlier years, Also, as Gates (1961) 

pointed out quite cogently the student population was becoming younger 

at all grade levels. Both of these facts would be reasons to hypothesize 

a loss in reading achievement if all other things were equal. However, 

all other things were not' equal, as they never are, and reading sconces, 

as reported in most of the studies ,^ appear to favor the giroups tested 

now rather than then > } * - • 

From considering the school system data, t^he state data and the 

data from the independent schools, with all the ^constraints on legitimate 

interpretation mentioned above, we have gained the impression that the 

tendency -for scores to hold stable or, even to increase slightly but 

significantly, extended well into the sixties. Up to 1965^we see, overall, 

little evidence of lowered reading' achijevement as represented by test 

scores.^ After the middle of the past de'cade, we are even less certain, than 

about the preceding years. However, there appears , and we must stress. .the 

> * 

extremely ;bentAtive nature of this statement, a slight decline in the 
scores after^l965» The deqline is not general , and thdre are many 
exceptions^ but in toto , the^oncluslon SMj^^o/rte^ by tJie ^ata indicates 
less stability or "upswing" than in the period preceding the middle 
sixties. A ' ^ * ^ 

Fifem the in-fonaatioh we have'^presented both in regard to test 

.scores and in. regard to. pur procedures, it is clear that despite a 

^ ' . "* ' ' ' * 

multi-million dollar -per year testing busip^e'ss, surprisingly few longi- 

tudinal and easily accessible records on the performance of children 
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exist. Though one can 'easily find, cabinets full of test scores in 
virtually every school system in .this country, these sources generally 
turn out to^ contain little information relevant to the issue -of the 
longitudinal monitoring of performance. 

K This is not too surprising. »In^the past, the prime rationale 
for administering survey tests of reading was to obtain information 
on individual students. Testing was" done foremost for the purpose 
of monitoring the progress of individual children. If the need to 
keep track of long term changes in performance at the school or school 
system level had been the overriding concern of the personnel who makes 
decisions about the testing program,"it. is probable that the countless 
instances of changes in the testing programs (tests, forms, grades 
tested, etc.) that can be d^^E^ented in nearly all school systems simply 
woxild not have occurred. * - 

Currently, a -number of factors seem to insure that the longitudinal 
monitoring f>mction at the school system, state and national level will 
be^ejj^cuted much more vigorously during the final quarter of this century. 
There is a growing realization that standardized survey reading tests 
may be much better suited to providing information about the performance 
level of aggregates of students than about individual students. Further-^ 
more, a sense of education as an economic^ enterprise is emerging as 
evidenced by the appearance of such concepts . as "accountability", "cd6tr 
benefit analysis", etc. in the educational literature. Public interest 
in how well schools are performing their mission is becoming ever more 
focused and sophisticated. In response to these and related .developments , 
efforts are being mounted which will indeed allow a much more valid 
and reliable monitoring of how well Americans read than was possible in 
the past. We refer, of course, to such efforts as the National Assessment 
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of Educational Progress and to the various state "%assess»ent programs 
now being created. Short of physically searching the records of indi- 
vidual students, classrooms and schools » It seems nearly imp6ssible 
to obtain definitive evidence regeurdi^g such a simple question as: 
"Are children reading better or worse now, than 10 or 20 years ago?" 
Certainly this situation dramatically emphasized the necessity for 
these newly created assessment programs to succeed* 

The history of education is replete with exanqples of older 
generations decrying the decay-in con^tence of youth* Even six 
thousand years ago a frustrated Egyptian teacher noted that the young 
people of his day not only were less capable of learning but less willing 
as well. Unfortunately, subjective appraisal of trends in achievement, 
reading achievement included, is often far from reliable and/or valid. 
At Ikastt as a minimum condition, such Judgment should be complemented 
by more objectively gathered data.' Ve believe that our .efforts have 
shown that ^the current data bouse on trends in reading achievement is 
extremely difficult to access, contains many flaws which make interpre- 
tation difficul^t or impossible, haa been irregularly maintained and 
heurdly elLIovs <for amy sure and sweeping generalizations about gains or 
losses across the years' "t^o be made. ' ' 

Fini^ly, we believe that from an interpretation of the information, 
we ye re abife to gather, we woi^d conclude first^ that there is no reason 
for^^ en m€tsse pbsgimism; secondly, that the gradued improvement in 
reading- competency over the four decades prior to 1965 may have lessened 
or halted; and finally, 6ver the last ten years there may have been a 
very slight decline in reading ^achievement . Of all o;ir hesitant inter- 
pretations, we feel least certain about the last one. 



• One of the Interesting hobbies we 'have engaged in -during the 
past several years in which we have been* compfling these data, is to 
write to all those who make statements about the declining literacy in 
the United States, W^have done this^first to determine if^ those who' ^ 
are making such statements wouid direct us to. their data sources; and 
secondly, we wrote toi them beca\ise we felt they had little evidence On 
which to b^e £heiK claims. We are now convinced^ that anyone who says 
that he knows that literacy is decreasing is a very insure person. Such 
a person is at best linscholarly and at Worst ^dishonW*^ 
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TEST CODES . / 



Code # Name of Test 



01 • American School Achievement .Tests : Part 1, Reading 

02. ' 4» American School Rea4ing Tests 

03* > Buffcdo Reading 35est for Speed and Comprehension 
Ok California Reading 

05 Comprehensive Reading Scales 

06 Cooperative Siglish Tests — Reading Section 

07 Davis Reading Test 'i - \ 

08 • Developmental Reading Tests 

09 piagnostic Reading- Tests 

10 ^Elementary Reading,; ^ Every Pupil Achievement Test 
11- Emporia Elementary Reading^ ^est 

12; ..'Emporia Intermediate -^Reading .Test 

* • , • V 

13 • ! ; , Bnporia Junior High Sbhbol Reading Test 
ih I Emporia Primary Reading Tdst 
15 • '.V^Emporia Silent Readings Tekt 



* I.' \ ■ , 

l6 *. ♦ Gates Basic Reading Tests , 




Spates -MacGi nit ie Reading Tests \ 

'^gi^ School Reading Test: ^^I?atioi>al Achievement Tests 



lD^^\Tests of Basic Skills ^ ^ 
2Q lowsu^^lent Reading Tests / . 

Lee-VlkJSt Reading Te*6t V\' ' 
^22*"^ ' Metropolitan Achievement' Test si ^* Reading 
23. ,;\ \Morir6e's ^^)^dardized Silent Reading Test 
2^^^ ' \llelson-Denkci;\ReadiTig Test . 



m § i 
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Code # 



TEST CODES (cont.) 
Name of Test 



26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 



Primary Reading: Every Pupil Achievement Test 
Public School Achievement Tests: Reading 
Reading Comprehension Test: NatioaM Achievement Tests 
BRA Achievement Test ' 

Sequential Tests of EducatipnEil Progress d- Reading 
Stanford Achievement Test: Hi^h School Reading Test 

■•' ; ■ 

Stanford Achievement Test ^ . ' 



33>— Survey of Primary ReadiTig Development 

3^ Tests of Academic Progress: Rea(^g 

35 " Traxler High School Reading Test 

36' Traxler Silent Reading Test 



37 



Not Specified 



. -ft, ^- ^ . > 

SOURCE IDENTIFICATION^ QUESTIONNAIRE * ' y 

Has a statewide achievement testing program been available to the schools 
of y<W® state diiring a'^ major proportion of the 20-year period 195,0 * ^ 

. through 1970? ^ • 

( ) QO ■ < . • • ; 

: ^ . . ^ 

2. If so, by whom is it planned and coordinated? < 

f ',•»'. 
( ) ^tate Department of Education 
( ) A college or university in the state 

( ) Othefr agency or Institution ' /, ^ I 

Note: If the second or third box is checked, please give the name and 
address of the, office, department firm, or agency where it is bandl^;. 



Also, please give the name of the program director if available: 



Has it been and is it now a requirement that all public scriobiTff in the 
state participate in the achievement testing program? 

( ) yes 5 . ^ • : ^ 
( ) no (If no, please explain): , ' . • ■ ^ ' 



provided at the, end of item k above. ! ; ( 



EXAMPLE: 
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The following item has been designed to determine -the years and grades in * / \ 

whi^h a particular standardized reading achievement test (either as a , * 
separate test or as part of oxi achievement battery) was administered; 
stMewide. First , please check each year in which such tests were j^ven. * 

Second ^ in the box under the appropriate grade numeral and opposite; the *, :^ 

appropriate year, place the code number of the test which was giveq^; On [\ 

the. attached sheet, you will find a list of the test names and corresponding • ^ 

code numbers. If the name of the test \ised does ,not appear on the 'list, h 

use the code number "00" and write the name of the test on the blapk lines; \ 



i 



Y^ar 1 2 3 . . ^ . . ^ . .• Q . '9 ^O. .'//^ • /^ •* ?f 

-m970 ( )()()().()()'( ); ( I 'A I 

X 1971 iok) ()()() iok) ( ) ( ) ( );pi)'7( 

(x)i972;/( ) (ou) ()()() (ou) ( ) ( ).:( ); ( ) 



I 



• GRADES * 

Year 1 " 2 3 ^ ? 6 ■ T ' 8 9 10 11 (12 



f ) IQliO f ^ f ) 
V / ^y^7 V / V / 


^ ^ Y \ / \ / 


) \ ) ' \ ) 




A \ iQtrn ^ ^ ^ ^ 
V ; lypu \ ) \ ) 


1 i 1 i ) i ) 


) \ ) \ ) 


f \ f \ / \ / \ 
'(1.(1(1(1 


f V 1 QS1 ( ) ( ) 








f ^ 1 Q^P t ^ ^ ^ ^ 
V / 'Ly^cc- \ J \ J 


) ( ) ( r i 1 


\ ( \ ( \ 


(' \ ( \ ( \ ( \ 




1 i 1 i ) i r 


\ i \ 


()()()() 




/ V / X ) f 1 


\ ( \ ( \ 


[ I ( { ( I ( ' I 


( ) 1Q55 1)1) 




I ! ^ 1 ( ^ \ 


( \ { \ ( ' \ ( \ 


£^10 Sf^ ^ ^ ^ \ 
\ t J-^PO V ^ \ y 


/ V ^ V ^ / ^ 

1 i ) ( r ( r 


) \ ) \ ) 


({({({({ 
(1(1(1(1 


V ) JLyp 1 V y V y 


) ( 1 i / i 1 






V / -L^PO V / \ y 


1 i ) i 1 ! / 


\ ( \ i I 




^ ^ 1 Q^O ^ ^ ^ ^ 

V I lypy V y V y 




\ / \ / \ 




/ \ iQ<n' / ^ ^ ^ 
V y xyou \ / V / 


()()(■)( 


I f I f I 
I f I f I 


I \ ( \ ( \ I \ 


V I xyox ^ / \ / 


( \ ( \ \ / 


\ f I } I 


( \ ( \ ( \ ( \ 


^ ^ 1 Q^^C) { \ { \ 








X \ 10^^*5 i \ { \ 
\ 1 xyoj \ ) \ ) 




I f I f I 


( \ ( \ ( \ ( \ 
( \ ( \ ( \ ( \ 


( ) IQf^ll ( \ ( \ 


1(1(1 




( ) IQf^R ^ ^ f ^ 
V / -L^op V y V / 


t \ { \ \ \ 1 


I ( I ( I 


( \ ( \ ( \ ( \ 


( ) 1966 { ) { ) 


\ ) \ ) \ ) { 


I ( \ ( I 


( \ ( \ ( \ ( \ 


I ) 1Q67 ( ) ( ) 


I \ ( \ 1 \ 1 


i ( i ( I 


( \ ( \ ( \ ( \ 


( ) 1968 ( ) ( ) 


()()()'( 


) I ) ( ) 


()()()() 


( ) 1969 ( ) ( ) 








( ) 1970 ( ) ( ) 








( ) 1971 ( ) ( ) 









( ■ 

5. In what form have the data from these" tests been collated? (Please check 
all those which pertain.,) 

( ) Sy indivfidual school 

( ) By individual school district • . * 

\ ) ?y entire state ' ^ , • 

( ) Other (Please explain): * 



'6, Have amnual or other periodical reports been published summarizing the data 
from these tests? 

( ) no , . , . ' 

C ) yes (If yes, please specify their nature and location): 
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7. Have State Department of Education or other ^studies been conducted and 
published utilizing the test data? , ^ 

( ) no ' • ^ 

( ) yes (If yes, please specify the titles and location): 



8. Would it be valuable for one of our research associates to make an on- 
the-spot search of the data for relevant information? , (Valuable in the 
sense that such a search would obtain information in addition to that 
which is alreiady in printed or published form,) 

( ) no l^'. 

( ) yes 

Comment s : . '. 





Would it be permissible for one of our research 
an on-the-spbrt* search? 


aissociates to make such 


( ) no (ir nn, plf^ase exDlain): 




\ 


( ) yes (If yea, please' specify any procedures 
permission.) 


necessary to obt^n^ 

/' 


♦ 





10. Please indicate where test data from 1950 through 19jfO are housed: 
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SOURCE IDENTIFICATIOn QUESTIONNAIRE 



!• Has a city-vide achievement testing program been available to the schools 
of yoxir district during the 20-year period 1950 through 1970? 

( ) yes 

(^) no < N 

2. If so, by whom is it plamned and coordinated? 

( ) Board of Education 
, ( ) A local college or university 
( ) Other agency or institution 

Note: If the second or third box is checked, please give the name and 
address of the office, departm^t firm, or agency where it is handled: 



Also, please give the name of the program director if available: 



3. Has it been and is it now a requirement that all- public schools in the 
district participate in the achievement testing profram? 



( ) yes 

( ) no (If no, pleaise explain) 



The following item has- been designed to determine the years and grades 
in which a particular standardized reading achievement test (either sis 
a separate test or as pal^ of an achievement battery) was administered. 
First , please check each year in which such tests were given^ Second , 
in the box under the approprii^te grade numeral and opposite the ap^)ro- ' 
priate year, place the code number of the test which wets given. On the 
attached sheet, you will find a list of •the test nam^ and corresponding 
code numbers. If the name of the test used does nox appear *on the list, 
use the code number "00" and write the name of thje test on the blank" 
lines provided at the end of item k above. 



EXAMPLE: GRADES 

Year 1 2 3 h 5 6 7 - 8 ' ' 9 10 11 12 

( ) 1970 .()()()()()(-■)()()()()()() 

(X) 1971 ( ) (OU) ()()() (Oil) ()()() (31) ( ) ( ) 

(X) 1972 ( ) (oU) ( ) (oU) ( ) (Ok) ()()()()()() 
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1V2 



GRADES 



Year 


123 


H 5 


6 7 


8 


9 


10 11 12 


( ) I9U9 












{)()() 


( ) 1950 


()(■)() 


( ) ( ) 


( )• ( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


()()(.) 


( ) 1951 


()()()' 


( ) ( )' 


( ) ( ) 




( ) 


()()() 


( ) 1952 


()()(! 


( i) ( ) 




\ \ 


j \ 




( ) 1953 




( ) ( ) 






()()() 


( ) 195^ 


( ) ) 




( ) ( ) 


( ) 


( • ) 


( ') ( ) ( *) 


( ) 1955 


( ) V / ' ( ' / 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


/ ) 


( ) 




I ) 1956 


/ \ / \ / \ 


/ \ / \ 
/ \ / \ 


( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 


/ \ 
/ \ 


/ ) 


( ) ( ') ( ) 

( •) ' ( ) ( ) 


( ) 1958 

\ / •*-y y^ 


()()() 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


/ \ 


( \ 


' ( \ ( ) l-'i 


I ) 1959 

\ / -K/ yy 


/ \ / \ / \ 


/ \ / \ 


( ) ( ) 


/ \ 




/ \ t \ r A 


( ) i960 


{)()() 


/ \ / \ 


( ) ( ) 


/ \ 


/ )' 


( ) 1961 


r ) ( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) - ( ) r'' ) 


(• ) 1962 


()()() 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ■')-- ( .)' ( 


C ) 1963 


()()•() 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) I96U 


()()()' 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


/ \ A-* \ 1 ^ \ 

t \- '''* / \ / ^ N • 


( ) 1965 


( ) ( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) 


( ) 




'( ) 1966 


()()() 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) ( ) '\ ) 


( ) 1967 


()()() 


( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


()()•( i 


( ) 1968 














( ) 1969 














( ) 1970 


( \V / \ / \ 












( ) 1971 















00 



5, In what form have the data from these tests ^een collated? (Please check 
all those which pertain.) 

( ) By- individual school 

{ ) By grade level « 

( \^ sex of students ' 

( ) Other (Please explain): ^ \ 



6, Have annual or other periodical reports been published sxunmarizing the data 
from these tests? 

(')no • • 

( ) yes (If yes^ please^specify their nature and location): 

^ A • , 

— • — ■ > • . 
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7* Have State Department of Education or other studies been conducted and 
published utilizing the test data? 

• ( ) no . ' 

( ) yes (if yes, please specify the titles and location): i 



8, Would it be valuable for one of our research associates to make an on- 
the-spot searcK of the data for' relevant information?. (Veduable in the 
sense that such a search would obtain information in addition to that 
which is already in printed or published form,) 

( ) no ' - * 

( ) yes 

Comment s : . 



9, Would it be permissible for one of our research associates to make such 
an on-the-spot search? 

( )'rio '(If no, please explain): , 



'X.) yes (If yes, please specify any procedures rifecessary^ to obtain » 
. - permission. ) 



10. Please indicate where test data from 1950 through 1970 are housed: 
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